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SPLENDID PEACHES FROM A FAMOUS MARYLAND ORCHARD 











One of the most interesting fruit farms in Washington county, Md, is that of Dr V. M. Reichard, near Harper's Ferry. 
It is known as the John Brown fruit farm. On this place John Brown lived previous to his now historic raid at Harper's 
Ferry. While Dr Reichard is a practicing physician, he says he gets more real enjoyment out of his few weeks on the fruit 
farm than from any other part of the year. When the editor visited the doctor during the packing season, he was sending 
out some of the finest fruit produced in this famous peach belt of the Blue Ridge mountains, Our illustration shows how 
carefully the fruit is graded and packed, and gives a good idea of its size. The varieties were Crawford and Elberta. Fruit 


in these mountain orchards has a tendency to grow in clusters, as shown by the bunches held by Dr Reichard. 
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142 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


The books here listed are im every case prepared by the best authority on their respective subjects and are thoroughly practical, while at the 
same time scientifically accurate. They are equally useful to the advanced agricultural student and to the practical business farmer. 
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General Farm Books | General Farm Books For the Fruit Grower General Live Stock Books 
THE BOOK OF CORN PRIZE GARDENING CRANBERRY CULTURE THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL 
By Herbert Myrick, assisted by A. D. Shamel, ne t Derive Profit Pleasure, Health, from By Joseph J. White. Contents: Natural his- By Henry Stewart, author of ‘‘The Shep- 
. J. Waters, Albert W. Fulton, B. W, Snow f tl ech Actual es of the success- tory, history of cultivation, choice of location, herd’s Manual, “Irrigation,” et A useful 
and other most capable specialists, A complete hy _ “ bone sega the American Agriculturist preparing the ground, planting the vines, man- and practical work by a writer who is well 
treatise upon the ilture, marketing and uses —— ontest, Fully illustrated from original agement of meadows, flooding, enemies and known as the roughly familiar with the subject 
of maize in America and elsewhere, for farm ete and ne ; Compiled by G, difficulties overcome, picking, keeping, profit of which he_ writes. Llustrated 475 pages. 
ers, dealer ind thers, Illustrated Upward a a, ot ego = and loss, Illustrated 132 pages. 5x7 inches, 5x7 inches. Cloth ik td seach ning owueke weaned $1.50 
f 5 ages 5x7 inches. Cloth............$1.50 wee 2 eri epe a ¢ record oO e eth- ‘1 eccccce SaSeedrccsoccecasceeccocesce ‘ tSREE } 
of 900 pages. 5x ‘ ods and results for a whole season, and report- GTR ercorenceressasercccasscererersererroncsees $1.00 ANIMAL BREEDING 
. " _ ed thereon fully in competition for many and > ial ape rTEm® 77 iomas Shaw. This book is the most 
FUNGI AND FUNGICIDES large prizes, They represented all grades from THE PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWER ; and comprehensive work ever pub- 
By Prof Clarence M. Weed A practical the small amateur to the professional market- By S. T. Maynard, Just what the beginner | the subject of which it treats, It 
manual concernin ie fungous diseases of cul gardener, from the city lot to the farm. The needs and the successful fruit man practices, is the first book which has systematized the 
tivated plants and the means of preventing very difference in the nditions and methods Illustrated. 128 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.50 — t of amimal breeding. The leading laws 
their ravages, The author has endeavored to constitutes the particular value of the chapters, » wma o YEN i which govern 1is most intricate question the 
give such a coneise acount of the most impor- since readers everywhere will find that some at THE ves IT GARI EN : | author has boldly defi ed and authoritativel 
tant facts relating to these as will enable the least of the descriptions are particularly adapt- By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and arranged. The chapters which |} is written 
cultivator t mbat them __ intelligentl; "9 ed to their need Illustrated with many charts, fruit trees, the author having had over 30 on the mor nvolved features of the subject, 
illustration 2 page 5x7 inches Paper ketches t 320 pages 5x7 inches. Bound years’ practical experience at the head of one as sex and the relative influen f parents, 
50 cents, ¢ th er : .. $1.00 DC MNED nadkdonicd bnakdrekekccanadae ee $1.00 of the largest nurseries in this country In sl ld go far toward setting at rest t wildly 
valuable to all fruit growers, Illustrated, 516 speculative views cherished with fer to 
SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO De Cee ee ee ee ee en renneereenenenns wal Eye ua 
s ea t of is cons 
By Thomas Sha professor animal husbandry ‘ exalts , cna : , - QUINCE CULTURE } spicuous than tl egul 
at the universit Minnesota. How to culti- A practical treatise on the planting, culti- By W. W. Mex inate bed sk | sequence of th I ! the 
vate and harvest crops: how to build and fill a | Vation, harvesting, marketing and preserving aoe th re: ef oo, Seen Seat wee ee : Are 
silo; how to use silag The newest and most of asparagus ; th notes on its history and quince with descriptions of genio iieaas meet the need n the 
valuable of all books for the dairyman. It tells botany, By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first memies. dise 1 their a 3 | breeding and rearing of 1 I trated 
alt ahont srowi ind feeding all kinds of soil- book published in America which is exclusively enemies, diseases and their remedies. New and | jo.) ict token  @inth $7 Bs 
ing crops that have been found useful in any devoted to the ject upon which it treats. enlarged edition. is) pages. oxé inches on . ‘IDyY PRE ge . — 
part of the United States or Canada—climate No rural ne mplete without this in- CLO vee eeseeeeeteeereeeeeeeeeeeeeecteeeeeeeees $1.00 THE STI DY OF BREEDS 
and soil to which they are adapted, rotation structive and tractive book. Handsomely SMALL FRU CULTURIST | By Thomas Shaw Origin. hist listrit 
sowing, cultiy sting ind feeding. Also about illustrated. 150 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 ws A : - - aoe, = # 1 1 zB. ract tics I nd 
building and filling silos, what to use and - by sAndrew + er e book covers the st 
ee ro fill and feed t Lilustrated, $64 pages CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND ALLIED whole ground of propagating small fruits, their | of s 
5x7 inches, Clot ROkGeRReC CREE EOOESCEONS ED $1.50 VEGETABLES FROM SEED TO culture, varieties, packing for market, ete It e} , 
7 HARVEST is very finely and thoroughly illustrated, and | f i et 
. . . — ct lon : makes an admirabk mpanion to “‘The Grape | pages x7 inches Cloth 
FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES By C, L. Allen, A practical treatise on the so4 9? ane a noe . ; . Y — 
tek ‘i> Chiieete Mamma aah Wan Shee varions types and varieties of cabbage, cauli- | Culturist."” 298 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth..$1.00 | Kry TO PROFITABLE 
iy Thomas Shaw, Soon forage crops other than | “Wer, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards | FRUIT HARVESTING, STORING, MARKET- | _ By Herbert Myrick. A f 
o iggy iengge : te This and kohl-rabi. The chapter on seed raising is ING , values of ? enon 
en we ee ee eS “4 pers k “e probably the most authoritative treatise on this 3 —— ’ : , and feed inn. @ sa, os aa 
new departure may revol ionize the oO 2 q subject ever published Insects and fungi By F. A. Waugh. _ A practical guide to the Cnehinmenion of gc DP ec pi “a4 the 
dairy Husiness of America, Prof Shaw's book | attacking this class of vegetables are given | Picking, storing, shipping and marketing of | Constituents of ae a a ae 
tells all about it—just what has been done, how due attention, Illustrated. 142 pages. 5x7 fruit. The principal subjects covered are the f ee eee ae Oe SO ee Ce oe ilts in 
it was done and how any and every farmer can inches, Cloth «soss.ccssc 8: Brvcenmnee: fruit market, fruit picking, storing and packing, eeding all classes of stock. Th ck of the 
do likewise. Scientifically accurate, the book ’ the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, sta- chart contains tables giving in detail the com- 
is_intensel) practical Illustrated 237 pages HE HOP tisties of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, position, digestibil ty and feeding v a le of a 
5x7 inches, Cloth ..cscecveceseeereeeeeeeeees $1.00 ‘ , commission dealers and dealing, cold storage, Great variety Of fod grains and feeding 
Its culture and care, marketing and manu- etc, etc. No progressive fruit grower can afford stuffs and their mam value, Also the 
ALFALFA ay . By Herbert Myrick. 4 A ~ - to be without this most valuable book, IllIus- y > to and kind of required daily by 
ac ey andbook on the most approved methods in trated. 232 es, 5x7 inches No’ 1 different classes of fart 3 r vary- 
By F. D. Coburn, ts growth, uses and growing, harvesting, curing and selling hops, — ‘ a SO «Ae Sade COMMRRIORS .00ccccacccnsee patemmeaameetesinee 
feeding value, The fact that alfalfa thrives in and on the use and manufacture of hops, It PEACH CULTURE COBURN’S SWINE HUSBANDRY 
almost. any soil; that without reseeding it takes swery detail f on : ; : NE HUSBANDRY 
. , ee” as res i akes up every detail from preparing the soil By J. Alexander Fulton. The best work By F. D. Cobun lew rovi Cr 
goes on yielding two, three, four and some and laying out the yard. to curing and sellin y F. D. Coburn, New revised and enlarged 
times five cuttings annually for five, ten, or he ene Illustrated, 300 & 5x7 i & on peach growing. It has been thoroughly edition, The breeding, rearing and manage- 
erhaps 100 years; and that either green or B crop. s ra “y : pages. 5x7 inches, revised and a large portion of it rewritten, ment of swine, and the preventior F 
iaaied it is one of the most nutritious forage ound in cloth and QGold.......sccccesessees$l. 50 bringing it down to date. Illustrated. 204 ment of the Mosceen soe ie - 
aac “ . ~ “ “ 7” 3 €1/ ! ! t is the il 
plants known, makes reliable information upon GINSENG pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth........ ‘Kenpaibides aa freshest compendium relating to swine breeding 
its production and uses of unusual interest. Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing, and 7 7 . yet offered, Illustrated. 312 pageg 5x7 inches. 
Such information is given in this volume for ,; Market Value. By Maurice G. Kains, It GRAPE CULTURIST F Cloth ac seat ase ee 
every part of America, by the highest authority. discusses in a practical way how to begin with By A. S. Fuller. This is one of the very DISEASES OF HORSES AND CATTLE 
Illustrated. 164 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.50 either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, best of works on the culture of the hardy ' - a 
| preparation, planting and maintenance of the grapes, with full directions for all departments By Dr D. McIntosh, V 8S, yprofessur of vet- 
THE NEW ONION CULTURE | beds, artificial propagation, manures, enemies, of propagation, culture, etc, with 150 excellent erinary science in the university of Illinois, 
eye patescix tl isteoeak | selection for market and for improvement, engravings, illustrating planting, training, Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
By T. Greiner R te itten, greatly on ae | preparation for sale, and the profits that may grafting, etc. 282 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $1.50 and veterinary A new work on the 
and bronght up bad Aienstcns A new — O* | be expected. New edition Revised and en- i “ treatment of diseases, according to the 
ee tank, then a “yg -_s~ via oten. |} larged, Profusely illustrated. M4 pages. 5x7 AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING AND WINE modern status of veterinary science, has be 
ess land, than car t 118e yy the ¢ an. | ; PS, ‘ pp ener ae AKING “ e cessity. Su an me i . } 
Thousands of farmers and gardeners and many saunas =aessleeagpaamianmmmmenetcnen tea - r : H N d gg BF wy 400 I ages written 
experiment station have given it practical TOBACCO LEAF By George usmann. New and enlarge a ie ae 
an ‘ otro . > ee editiom. With contributions from well-known most eminen ve irians 
trials which have proved a success. A complete » rey : " wd } Tat} 
a tke ta rowing cadons With the qpentest prea, By J B. Killebrew and Herbert Myrick. A grate growers, giving wide range of experience. Illustrated. inch Cloth... .s 
o> Jaining the whys and wherefores, Liberally practical handbook on the most approved meth- The author of this book is a recognized au- THE NEW EGG FARM 
at trad d 140 ves, 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 ods in growing, harvesting, curing, packing and thority on the subject. TIMustrated. 269 pages. By H. H tle ‘ 
illustrate pages, 5x7 - 0. selling tobacco, with an account of the opera- | §%7 inches. Cloth $1.50 i i ee. ae 
; tiene be every dasastanent of taheses Suemiie ches. Soscsececeeecses cccccccccccccgle manual upon producing egg 
MUSHROOMS: HOW TO GROW THEM ture. Zased on actual experiments in field, FUMIGATION METHODS market as a_ profitable 
By William Falconer. This is the most prac- | curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- By Willis G. Johnson. A timely up-to-date ee b , itself Bord ‘- 
tical work on the subject ever written, and the | oo Al oe engravings. 506 pages. 5xi book on the practical application of the new i gp aman Waar ta oe 
only book on apie e mushrooms > inches, rrr evecceccccocccese secceeseeGae00 methods for destroying insects with hydrocyanic ali - eee pen - eed 
America 1e author descmbes how e 3 THE PROPAGATION OF > > acid gas and carbon bisulphid, the most pow- heubators ( raode ts i 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit B 4 a ale y PLANTS : erful insecticides ever discovered. It is an vices, etc, etc. 140 original illustrations. 3 
by the leading market gardeners, and for home BY Andrew 8. Fuller, Mlustrated with nu- indispensable book for farmers, fruit growers, pages, x7 inches 0 RE 
use by th a “ age private — acct oak” ie an le ar tee nurserymen, gardeners, florists, millers, grain TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
engravings ara ro ug - rp = . a ealers, transportation companies, college an y ’ arhert vrick reatica or " 
Engra raw? rom_ nature expressly t Ss we es e deal t rtati H 7 a Edited by Herbe Myrick a4 tise —r 
this work. 170 nage 5x7 inches. Cloth....$1.00 | dizing and crossing and also many different experiment station workers, etc, Illustrated tural 2} ; and origin tthe me of 
| modes by which cultivated plants may be | 313 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth... ae. ee: a ee tee Ss et ee 
LAND DRAINING | propagated and multiplied. 350 pages. 5x7 7 (in gucci ck eee ggg me the various reeds, tue be methods 
. ‘ — | inches, Cloth . sseenseccnase steees $1.5 J IRE 7 o insure success in business Of turkey 
By Manly Mil \ book for farmers on the | * i et ac aed PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT growing. With : practical turkey 
principles and practice of draining, giving the PARSONS ON THE ROSE By P. TT. Quing, practical horticulturist. growers in different parts of the United States 
results of his extended experience in laying ty Samuel B. Parsons. A treatise on the Teaching how to Fase pears intelligently, and and Canada, Illustrated. 154 pages. 5x7 inches 
tile drains lhe directions for the laying out propagation, culture and history of the rose, with the best results, how to find out the Cloth ........ a avceses ecccceses@he 
and the construction of tile drains will enable New and revised edition, A simple garden character of the soil, the best methods of pre- 
the farmer to eee a. errors of peapestert classification has been adopted, and the leading aa it, ho — aa rr — LIB Y IN VE 
construction and the isappointment that mus varieties under each class enumerated and existing conditions, the best modes of planting, A A “RY 
nevessarily follow, Illustrated. 200 pages, 5x7 described Illustrated, 211 pages. 5x7 inches. pruning, fertilizing, grafting and utilizing the I R R 2 E R 
Rene! "MME: noc cocnucesnudateueneenaycGnanal $1.00 1 lah seats a: pakdicamacaneiesannesamandeal $1.90 ao before the trees come into bearing, HOME 
. aehae > i a and, nally, of gathering and packing for 
THE A BC OF POTATO CULTURE PEDDER'S LAND-MEASURER FOR FARM- | market. Illustrated. 136 pages. 5x7 _ inches. To meet the needs of the thoughtful 
oe eg : ov Z wES DT éhndhanlasadacnveieiandccduedicnededen o+e+- $1.00 and progressive farmer, we have ar- 
ae: B. errs Bo! ~ vA —— > A convenient pocket companion, showing at : : : ranged a series of Libraries, covering 
the « nant quen — sa ror the gt q pee once the contents of any piece of land, when INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES the various departments of agricultural 
ac bat the least expencicare G& time $0.45 its length and width are known, up to 1500 By Clarence M. Weed, D Sec, professor of life and economy, They comprise the 
_— para seenes FECES Serene ene feet either way, with various other useful farm | entomology and zoology, New Hampshire college recognized standard works as well as 
2. LICULTURE tables. 144 pages. 4x6 1-2 inches, Cloth..90.50 of agriculture. A practical manual concerning the latest books by well-known au 
HOME FLORICULTURE noxious insects and methods of preventing their thorities. : 
By Eben E. Rexford. A practical guide to . injuries. 334 pages, with many illustrations. ms. a — al snes a ne q 
> ¥ of flowering and o ap) - - ; 5 1ese abdraries or inspectior ore 
= — hs . ae — Coen: For the Fruit Grower SxF inches.  Cloth......cccccccccccccccccce eee $1,50 oe gence yg le _ othe _ 
i Mants he house ¢ gi en, onde : » an f t . 
exclusively for amateur floriculturists, by one | FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE th “eo hy cca ae cpg 8 oP 
t an ef 1aten 1Ortic urists | - . > , > UE r1ces Oo 1e Ine aug 
of the most s recess l aan ur horti ulturi ts_in By Prof L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful By Prof F. A. Waugh. A complete manual rita ‘ and Mm desired th« Sanaa 
America. — ated. About 300 pages. Loo | 2nd thoroughly practical book for orchardists. on all known varieties of plums and _ their may be extended over several months 
inches Cloth... seeeeececs vereeeeeseeSle Illustrated. 90 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.75 successful management. Plum culture is one of There is therefore no excuse for any 
eS ee eer DY opiate ia : . the most complicated of fruit specialties, and esuaer ot being fully informed os te 
BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS CIDER MAKER'S HANDBOOK Prof Waugh is one of the best known of the agg loey deveior aoe he his wens 
By T. Clark Atkeson, To which is added The By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: The prop- specialists, and this work represents in an sion : ‘ 
Stockbridge System of Accounts. The methods erties of cider apple juice; apples, varieties and unusual degree the original discoveries of the Full particulars regarding these Li 
outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that tests; apparatus for making cider; straining and author. Nevertheless, the discoveries and prac- braries, the special plan of purchase 
any person having a fair knowledge of arith- filtering: fermentation; pasteurization; new and tical experience of others have not been disre- ete, will be sent on receipt of a postal 
metic can keep the farm records so that he | old methods of cider making. It is a complete garded, The book will be found indispensable card asking us for the special « italog 
will Fnow what each product has cost him, | guide for the cider maker on a large or small to the scientist, to the nurseryman and to “A Revolution in the Book Trade.” 
and which crop and line of farming is paying | scale Illustrated, 119 pages, 5x7 inches. the cultivator. Illustrated. 391 pages. 5x7 
the best, 5x7 inches Paper 5 ‘ 3) el eee saeedtiecsrndsensedanseedcangened $1.00 inches. GE “eéddincaqndasdenccedsienmeecaeel $1.50 











}- EE TO A Our Portrait Catalog, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc, will be sent free to anyone 
forwarding his address to the publishers, and asking for it. Include 4c in stamps to cover cost of 


mailing. It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books even if economy has to be practiced in other directions in 
order to enable him to do this. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, makovt 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 72 
Fall Feed Problems for Dairymen—l. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





Dairy farmers are slowly coming to feel the 
necessity of supplemental crops for late 
summer and fall feeding. They do not, how- 
ever, take advantage of the opportunity to 
have, at all times, a supply of succulent food. 
I am satisfied that there exists a legitimate 
cause upon many farms in the shortage of 
labor necessary to perform the extra work. 
To be sure it does not require but an hour a 
day to cut and feed ten cows, and proportion- 
ally less for 40. At the same time, a dairy 
farmer is a busy fellow, and $25 a month plus 
board and care of a man, means that the min- 
rather than the maximum amount of 
So he takes chances that 
coarse food, 


imum, 
labor will be used. 
pastures will furnish enough 
which they seldom do. 

Soiling is often disappointing from the fact 
that none of the crops usually grown furnish 
from the same tonnage an equal milk flow that 
is secured from pasture grass. I often hear my 
patrons at the factory query why they do not 
get a full June flow when feeding oats and peas 
or corn later in the season. They forget that 
fresh pasture grass is the most concentrated 
of all green succulent foods and the most eas- 
ily digested. It also has a very narrow nutri- 
tive ratio, 1 to 33; its digestibility is 71 per 
cent, as compared to 64 per cent found in green 
oats; it contains only 4 per cent fiber, while 
oats contain over 11 per cent. We must, there- 
fore, expect, if we get highest yields, there 
must be added some form of concentrates. 

Then again we often secure a growth so 
heavy that portions of the stalk are not as 
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palatable and hence less valuable. Much has 
been written concerning what these crops 
should be. Occasionally some new plant is 
strongly advised, promising great returns; 
plant carefully of these until their merits are 
known. Much disappointment often results 
from planting crops not adapted to the soil and 
locality. I speak from a northern standpoint. 
Cowpea and crimson clover enthusiasts have 
not always qualified their advice. One might 
as well grow bananas here, expecting to make 
a living, as to grow cowpeas as a profitable 
crop three years out of four. Certain natural 
laws are always exerting an influence, no mat- 
ter what our desire or ambition may be, and 
while we may succeed in modifying these nat- 
ural conditions, we do so at our loss. We 
must, therefore, in northern latitudes, expect 
the greatest growth from those plants that 
normally flourish under low temperatures. 
RELIABLE AND SAFE CROPS, 

All plants grow in proportion to the texture 
and plant food content of the soil, and the 
sooner we feel impressed with the-fact that in 
nearly every section of the east plants will 
grow just in proportion as we feed them, the 
sooner will come success in growing them. 
Oats and peas, red clover and corn are perhaps 
our most reliable supplemental crops. Of all 
the annuals. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the oat plant offers the fewest failures. 
Peas do not do their best every year. Corn 
ealls for much extra labor, and clover is at 
times freaky. 

Oats may be, and should be for large growth, 
sown early, as soon as the soil is in workable 
condition; the amount per acre must depend 
upon soil conditions. They will not stand an 





No 8 


excess of nitrogen, being easily beaten down by 
wind and rains. Upon most dairy farms, I 
should say, beware of all nitrogenous manures, 
including stable manure, using freely of dis- 
solved rock and potash if the soil requires it. 
Sow from two to two and one-half bushels 
oats per acre, graded seed, treated with for- 
malin for smut. They should always be sown 
with a drill. If peas are to be used, use one 
and one-half bushels oats and one bushel small 
white Canada peas. They will in a dry season 
do very much better if put in 4 to 5 inches. 
With ordinary rainfall, if sown with a disc 
drill in mellow soil they will have depth 
enough. The cutting season may often be 
prolonged by repeated sowings from ten days 
to two weeks apart. 


> 
—_— 


Honest Grading and Packing are essential 
points. It sometimes happens that the growers’ 
standards of grade and quality are below those 
of the market, and while he thinks he is pack- 
ing fruit requisite for the grade intended, he is 
disappointed in the returns from his commis- 
sion house. A personal inspection of the mar- 
kets and a conference with the commission 
merchant would often make pleasanter relations 
between the two. The grower would then see 
for himself just what the market demands, 
Each grower should select some honest com- 
mission house to deal with in each market to 
which he ships, and then stick to it. Growers 
often ship first to one house, then to another, 
and so on, not dealing with anyone long 
enough to make a reputation either for himself 
or for his fruit. A good reputation with the 





commission merchant who handles his fruit is 
often of immense advantage to the grower.— 
[A. Warren Patch, Suffolk County, Mass. 





CREDITABLE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT OF A NEW YORK GRANGE 


A very interesting and creditable exhibit of farm products is shown above. 
to offer prizes each year for the best exhibit of farm products. 
each to other granges making exhibits who do not win one of the three main prizes. 
There exhibits are attractive features and there is considerable competition among the granges of the neighborhood. 
Oak Grove grange, No 873, of Poughkeepsie was awarded first place. 


of the prize money. 
there were seven competitors. 


The money set aside for prizes is as follows: 
One enterprising business man of Poughkeepsie contributes $100 


It is customary for the Dutchess county (N Y) agricultural society 


Ast prize $75; 2d $55; 3d $35, and $20 


Last vear 
One of these exhibits is shown herewith. 


Susnended from the ceiling was a mammoth cornucopia tastefully made out of straw. The mouth of this cornucopia opened as shown in the illustration 
at the top of the pyramid and the exhibit was arranged as if the products were being poured out. 
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Timely Hints About Cold Storage. 


rPOMOLOGIST, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 


144 


W. A. TAYLOR, 





Fruit growers desirous of preserving apples 
by cold storage for exhibition purposes will 
find a temperature of 32 degrees will probably 
be most satisfactory, with a possible range of 
30 to 33 degrees for good results. If the house 
is so managed that there is no danger of a drop 
below 30 this temperature would be 
preferable to 32 degrees, but there would be 
some risk in specifying the lower temperature. 
In a higher temperature, the ripening pro- 
gresses more rapidly in the storage house, there 
is more danger from scald, and the fruit will 


degrees, 


deteriorate more rapidly on removal. 

We have used paraffine, parchment, tissue and 
unprinted newspaper in the storage work and 
have not observed a distinct superiority of any 
one over the others. A double wrapper is dis- 
tinctly advantageous and a combination with 
an absorbent paper, like unprinted newspaper, 
next to the fruit, and an impervious paper, like 
paraffine, outside, would probably be more effi- 
cient. 

A box of about 50 pounds capacity presents 
several advantages over a barrel for storing 
exhibition fruit. It is packed more easily, is 
handled more carefully in transit, and is more 
convenient in the storage house. The contents 
in a box cool more quickly than that of a bar- 
rel, which is a distinct advantage. 

Where variety collections are for exhibits, 
we have found it advisable to pack all the va- 
rieties to be withdrawn at one time in the same 
package rather than to pack each variety in a 
separate package, from which several succes- 
sive withdrawals are to be made. A box with 
sides, top and bottom of not less than %-inch 
material and preferably %4-inch is advantageous 
for exhibition stock, as it prevents the bruis- 
ing of the fruit. A tight box is preferable for 
long keeping kinds. Summer varieties that 
ripen quickly can be with advantage 
in a ventilated box. 

The fruit should, of course, be packed suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent movement in transit. 
The apples should not be allowed to touch the 
top, bottom or sides of the packages. We have 
found a half-inch of paper shavings or news- 
papers in the top and bottom, and the same 
material on the sides of great value in pro- 
lecting the specimens. The corrugated paste- 
boards that are coming in general use are of 
much value, in conjunction with newspapers, 
on the top and bottom of the box. 
naiilliientitiaiies 
Transportation of Fruits and Vegetables. 


A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL, 


placed 








In connection with the road question is the 
continuation of the movement of our horti- 
cultural products until their final destination 
by carriage over the steam roads. Efficiency 
in the transportation of fresh food products 
has made no progress in recent years. The 
service is inadequate, and fruit trains are 
invariably late in reaching the market. This 
is not due to mismanagement or incompetency, 
but to the great increase of traffic far beyond 
the ability of railway experts to forsee. Hence 
the results, lack of equipment and late arrivals, 
which means so much loss to our business. 
The shortage of cars making it an impossi- 
bility for shippers to be accommodated as 
needed caused a loss of many thousands of 
dollars to peninsular growers last season. 
Could the carriers have forseen this condition 
it would never have occurred. 

To meet the demands upon them the rail- 
roads have been compelled to increase the size 
of their cars until those now furnished for 
fruit are not suited for the traffic. To draw 


these heavy cars and more of them with one 


ORCHARD AND FOREST 


engine and with greater speed to make sched- 
ules, they were compelled to build larger loco- 


motives, with the result that these cumber- 
some engines injure fruit while shifting 


at stations far beyond our ability to estimate. 
Another source of injury is the modern air- 
brake applied to these heavy trains; when 
stopping these jolt and jostle the fruit until 
its market value is greatly impaired. Should 
the carriers be held for adopting modern ap- 
pliances to their equipment for the efficient 
handling of their trains because one class of 
traffic suffers while all others are benefited? 
These are problems for officers of railways 
to solve. The dealing out of this business to 
refrigerator companies, as is the custom, im- 
poses an unjust burden upon shippers. The 
present system compels us to pay more for 
the use of the ice car than the entire freight 
upon the contents of the car. The shippers 
load and count bill of lading issued at present 
should be superseded by a regular bill of lad- 
ing, for the many reasons so obvious that it 
is not necessary to note them. Shippers should 
demand that settlement for claims against the 
railroad company should be made within 60 
days after proof of such claims has been filed 
with the proper officials. The classification of 
mixed cars of produce should apply to the prod- 
uct of which there is the most in said car, 
instead of the highest classified article, as is the 


rule now. 
— 


Forest Trees from Seeds. 
OKLAHOMA EXPERIMENT STATION. 





The planting of trees for shade, wind-breaks, 
firewood, posts and fencing material is becoming 
quite common in the prairie districts. The 
trees desired for such planting can hardly be 
purchased of nurseries but can be raised on the 
farm at a reasonable cost. Most of the trees 
used for this kind of planting bear seed while 
quite young and the small plantings that were 
made early in the old part of Oklahoma are now 
bearing seed enough to supply the farms with 
plenty of young trees. The black locust and 
catalpa bear young and the seed is easily gath- 
ered. The elms do not bear so young as the 
two trees just named, but by selecting the seed 
from the native white elm that grows along the 
banks of the small streams most farmers can 
secure plenty of seed at small cost. The box 
elder, ash and hackberry are all native trees 
and the seed can be secured with littie trouble. 


GATHER SEED AS SOON AS RIPE. 
Tree seeds should be gathered as soon as 
ripe. The squirrels, mice and worms soon de- 
stroy a large part of the seed if it falls to the 
ground and some kinds will not grow well if 
thoroughly dried. Most of the seeds are easier 
to gather from the trees than from the ground 
several weeks after they have fallen. Those 
that mature before midsummer should be gath- 
ered and pianted as soon as ripe, as few of them 
will grow if kept until spring before planting. 
The late maturing seeds may be stored over win- 
ter and planted in the spring. The seeds with 
soft shells or coverings should be stored in a 
cool, dry place. The nuts and seeds with hard, 
dry coverings should be planted in the fall or 
stored in boxes, sand or moist soil out of doors. 
Freezing and thawing during winter helps to 
break the shell. 


EARLY WINTER PLANTING. 

Hard shelled seed may be planted in the fall 
or early winter if the land is well drained, but 
if planted on wet soil they are liable to rot. 
Moles and field mice will sometimes dig out 
some of the seed, but if the land is free of 
grass and litter, little harm will be done. This 
will save the trouble of storing and the planting 
can be done when there is less press of labor 
by the regular farm work. The seeds should 
be covered with about 2 or 3 inches of 











dry over winter 


soil. If the seeds are stored 
they should be soaked in water for two or three 


days before planting. Pouring hot water over 
the seeds will help to soften the shells. The 
light, soft-shelled seed like the catalpa should 
be planted in early spring and should not be 
planted any deeper than is necessary to place 
them in moist soil. 


PREPARE SOIL WELL. 

The soil should be well prepared and contain 
a good supply of decaying vegetable matter, 
which may be supplied in form of well rotted 
manure. The seed of slow growing trees like 
pines and cedars should be planted in a seed bed 
where they can be shaded during the first one 
or two summers. The seeds that are planted in 
midsummer may also be planted in a bed and 
then the little trees can be set in the nursery 
row the following winter. The seeds that are 
planted in the beds should be planted in rows 
about 18 inches apart and thick enough to have 
the plants about 2 inches apart in the row. 
These seedlings require very close attention and 
good care to bring them through the first 
summer, 

The seeds of the more rapidly growing trees 
may be planted in nursery rows and the young 
plants cultivated there until large enough to 
set in the permanent planting. The seeds 
should be drilled in the rows so the plants will 
stand from 4 to 8 inches apart in the row and 
the rows about 3 feet apart. 
nursery row must be well 
cared for. 


The trees in the 


cultivated and 
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Pure Bred Cattle of the United States, 





The number of pure bred cattle of all breeds 
used for dairying in the United States esti- 
mated to be living in 1903, the total number 
of such cattle registered, and the average value 
of those living, is given in the following table 
by the dairy division of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture: 


NUMBERS AND VALUE OF DAIRY CATTLE. 
Breed, No Estimated Av val 
registered no living p head 
BPTEREPO  occccvcecs Al 8,500 $100 
Brown Swiss ...... 3,258 1,800 75 
ee 20,717 9,000 75 
Dutch Belted ..... - 1,524 600 209 
oo OEP 24,337 15,000 140 
Holstein-Friesian ..115,009 75,000 130 
WO ccc ceheansea . 237,680 125,000 100 
Polled Durham 6,077 5,000 89 
Polled Jersey ...... 286 250 100 
Red Polled ........ 30,330 25,000 159 
*Short Horn .......5v4,839 420,000 170 


*Numbers and average value refer 
beef stock. 
While Maj Alvord is a well known authority 


on this subject, it would seem that the average 
value per head is placed too high. At any rate, 
sales of importations of the best dairy animals 
and dispersals of some of the best known herds 
of the different breeds during the past year 
or two do not indicate that any such figures 
as here given could be realized for the entire 
number of any one or more of the breeds men- 
tioned. 


chiefly to 


- SS — 


Success with Corn Binder and Shredder. 


H. B. M'AFEER, 


MISSOURI. 





In harvesting the corn crop, I use a corn 
harvester which has fulfilled every guarantee 
of the manufacturers. Corn in any condition, 
except it be an occasional stalk lying flat along 
the row ahead of the machine, is gathered up 
and forced into place in the bundle. When 
corn is very dry, a small per cent of the ears 
are knocked off, but this is not very much 
larger than that knocked off by hand work. 
Little, if any, need be lost if the shockers are 
attentive to their duty and gather up these 
few ears. 

As soon as the fodder is sufficiently cured, 
which must depend entirely upon the weather, 























This 
I have 


I run it through a shredder and husker. 
also gives full satisfaction. 
found no corn too large or too small for it to 
jake care of, breaking off and husking every 
ear and delivering the fodder and shuck thor- 


machine 


oughly shredded, through the blower into 
every part of the barn. 

For six years I have fed the shredded fodder 
in place of hay throughout the winter, to work 
stock and dairy cattle and stock cattle, with 
splendid results. At present I have not an 
acre of my 1200 acre farm in meadow, which is 
a very great saving. There may be other 
ways of handling the corn crop more econo- 
mically, but I can scarcely belicve it. 
oe 


Growing Hay as a Business, 








With the exception of half a dozen acres, the 
entire farm of Maj W. F. Pond of Worcester 
county, Mass, is devoted to the production of 
hay for market. The farm consists of 38 acres, 
and what is not given up to grass is occupied 
by the buildings, drives and a pear orchard of 
about 200 trees, many of which are 50 years 
old. The soil is natural grass land, being moist 
and heavy, and not quickly affected by drouth. 
For many years the land was devoted to mar- 
ket gardening, but the labor problem proved a 
perplexing one, and finally it was seeded down 
to grass, and for a number of years has been 
given up exclusively to this crop. 

The whole farm is given a heavy applica- 
tion of compost every year. For years Maj 


Pond has had a contract with the city of Wor- 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


the maximum quantity, and the entire farm is 
covered each fall. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION IS PRACTICED. 
“ae grass land is plowed up every few years 
and reseeded. The practice is somewhat differ- 
ent from that followed by many farmers, and 
has brought very profitable results. After a crop 
of grass is taken off, the piece to be reseeded 
is plowed! with a sulky plow to a good depth, 
then harrowed with a spring tooth harrow until 
it is very fine. All grass roots which work up 
and interfere are carted off. s heavy applica- 
tion of manure is applied and well worked into 
the soil. After the spring tooth the soil is 
finished very fine with a smoothing harrow. 
Then 1% bushels per acre of hungarian are 
sown. 

This is cut and made into hay in September. 
Then the ground is plowed, fertilized and har- 
rowed in the same way as before, and five pecks 
per acre of rye is sown. The following June, 
before the grain forms, the rye is cut for straw. 
It is carted off the field and stacked until cured. 
The ground is then plowed, fertilized and har- 
rowed repeatedly, and a crop of hungarian sown. 
After this is harvested another plowing, fer- 
tilization and very thorough harrowing is given, 
and 1%4 bushels per acre of timothy are sown. 
By this method two crops per year are taken 
off, and the land is given a very thorough prep- 
aration. 

After the haying is done, only two men «re 
kept. Hay intended for sale can be, and often 
is, cut too early, and Maj Pond is of the opinion 
that he has made the mistake in not allowing 
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NEW YORK DEVONS WITH FINE PRIZE RECORDS 


Our illustration taken by a representative of American Agriculturist at last season’s interstate 


fair, Trenton, N 


N J, shows two prize-winning Devons, owned by James Hilton, Albany county, N Y. 
The bull Patriarch is three years old and the cow Pretty Pet is six years old. 


Pretty Pet was the 


champion cow at the Pan-American exposition, also at the southern interstate fair, Atlanta, 


interstate live stock show at Chicago, and winner of several sweepstake prizes. 


been defeated in the prize ring. 


cester to clean the cesspools and waterclosets. 
This material is commonly pumped into a large 
tank, which will hold 75 cubic feet, and is emp- 
tied in pits on his piace, where it is composted 
with street sweepings, which cost only the 
hauling. 

As the streets are cleaned daily, the manure 
is of high quality, and when composted with 
the night soil, he obtains a highly nitrogenous 
manure, which produces a very strong growth 
of anything to which it is applied. In the 
course cf a year several hundred loads of this 
are accumulated, and considerable of it is sold 
for lawn dressing at the rate of $6 per cart 
load of about half a cord. Some of the night 
soil is composted with charcoal dust, and is 
sold at the rate of $10 per cart load. This, when 
placed on lawns, will make a dressing which 
will hold the moisture in the driest of weather. 

After the second crop of grass is taken off, 
a top-dressing of compost is put on with ma- 
nure spreader. The machine is set to spread 


She has never 


it to get mature enough before cutting. The 
timothy is allowed to get well into bloom before 
the mower is started. The first crop this year 
from the entire farm will come very close to 
four tons per acre. Where the grass is seeded 
so thickly, it does not grow coarse, and the 
hay is of choice quality. Much of the second 
crop grows so large that it heads out, and is 
sold for within $2 per ton of the price received 
for choice timothy. 





je a , 
Destroying Bermuda Grass Sod. 


J. 8S. NEWMAN, S C EXPERIMENT STATION, 





While no other crop can be grown on the land 
which will afford greater net profit than Ber- 
muda, some may desire to destroy it. Much of 
athe sod may be destroyed by exposing it to 
freezing weather in winter. Cut up the sod 
with a disk or cutaway harrow, crossing to 
@#hop the sod into small blocks. Tear up these 
blocks with some plow or harrow that will 








[5] 


bring them to the surface. Repeat this sev- 
eral times during the winter, exposing new 
surfaces to the frost as that first exposed is 
killed. By spring most of it will be dead. Keep 
the sod stirred to prevent growth until corn 
planting season. Plant corn and cultivate with 
bull tongue plows or tooth cultivators to keep 
the grass from growing. Do not use any plow 
or other implement which will cover the sod. 
When the corn is knee high sow two bushels 
of peas to the acre and plow them in with bull 
tongue plow. If these directions are faithfully 
carried out the Bermuda will be completely de- 
stroyed in one summer wherever a full stand 
of peas is secured. 

Bermuda should be planted upon all cleared 
land which is liable to be washed under culti- 
vation. Planted upon terrace banks it renders 
breaking impossible and if the interspaces are 
properly cultivated it may be kept in bounds. 
Neither Bermuda nor any other valuable grass 
will grow vigorously upon very poor soil, but 
if once set it will prevent waste and continu- 
ally improve the soil, while keeping stock eight 
months of the year. 

If common vetch (Vicia sativa) is sown upon 
the Bermuda sod in late summer or early fall 
it will vegetate and afford pasturage during 
the winter, while the Bermuda is dormant. If 
the vetch is not too closely depastured in late 
spring, it will produce seed which, scattered 
from the drying pods, will amply re-seed the 
land. This will repeat itself annually, the vetch 
affording moderate pasturage during the winter 
and early spring and Bermuda supplying full 
pasturage from early spring until the vetch re- 
appears in fall. 

The vetch, being a legume, collects and stores 
nitrogen and thus fertilizes the Bermuda. When 
first planted or sown not even cattle should be 
allowed upon it while the soil is wet. After the 
sod is formed it may be pastured regardless of 
the weather. 


-_ 
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Picking and Marketing Cranberries. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 





EDMUND HERSEY, 





Hand picking has been followed until within 
a few years. The price paid has been 10 cents 
for a six-quart kettle; but 8 and even 7 cents 
has been the more recent price. At the present 
time scoops are used more than hand picking; 
it saves more than half the expense, yet in- 
jures the vines more than hand picking, but 
the saving in the price of picking, it is claimed, 
more than*makes up the loss. 

When the berries are picked they are put 
into one-half barrel boxes and carried into 
houses to be kept a few weeks. As soon as the 
pieking season is over the work of winnowing 
and barreling the berries begins, and they are 
sent to.market as fast as a carload is ready. 
To pick with scoops and winnow and barrel, 
the berries cost, including the barrel, about $2; 
the old way cost about $3 per barrel. Very few 
cranberry growers keep their berries, but sell 
them as soon as they are done gathering and 
are ready to screen. Most of the berries are sent 
to New York and the west. 


- 


Ridges for Sweet Potatoes—in some Arkan- 
sas tests the total yield, as well as the highest 
yield of merchantable potatoes, were secured 
from plats with ridges 3 inches high. This 
method of cultivation also gave the smallest 
percent of culls. 








Large Crops at the Canadian experiment sta- 
tion were thought to be due largely to more 
thorough preparation of soil, greater care in 
preserving and using barnyard manure, the se- 
lection of well matured and plump seed from 
the more productive sorts and early sowing. 
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his efforts to counteract the 
the better skimmer, has tried 


dodge, whenever he has run 


this also has 


where else. 


complete the separation. 


Various reasons: 


of bacteria. 


to sell its goods ? 


Our “would-be competitor” 


trembling frame and waning popularity. 

Ife used to try the * Chumability ” bluff, but 
was knocked out long ago; then he howled about flushing the 
bowl with hot water, but the U.S. corrugated cups quieted 
him on that; and lately it has been the “cold skimming” 


been knocked from 
about all the prop he has to lean on is that of “ bluff.” 


‘That readers may fully realize how little ground there is 
for advocating cold skimming, we give below a portion of an 
article that appeared in the June 18th issue of Zhe Aansas 
Farmer, headed “ Abuse of a Hand Separator,” by Prof. Edw: 
H. Webster, formerly of the Kansas Agricultura] College 
and now one of the Government Dairy Inspectors : 

*“ Other abuses were in time met with in the tendency of 
agents to follow methods that would be condemned any- 
ne of the principles of separation understood 
by all creamerymen, is that the warmer the milk the more 
Vet 
through just to beat the other fellow. 


“In the first place the milk should be skimmed when warm 
in order to get the best separation of the cream. 

“It should be skimmed when warm in order to give the 
calves and pigs the warm skimmilk, and 

‘It should be skimmed fresh 
the cream may be quickly cooled to prevent the development 


“ Everything is against cold skimming and in favor of warm 
skimming, and the tendency of these contests is to give farmers 
erroneous ideas in regard to the hand separator.” 


What further evidence is necessary to convince you that 
the DeLaval has to depend on other things than its merits 


Remember, the U. S. 
For Most Thorough Separation. 





DeLaval 
fact that the U.S. Separator is 


the Separator, in 






various schemes to prop up his 







this 


prop 








up against the U.S., but alas 
that now 





under him, so 











cold milk 
wrong for 


will run 
This is 


agents 









from the cow in order that 
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For further particulars as to its merits, write for catalogues. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















































DO YOU KNOow | 
THAT THE 


F ABORTION|°°rsat ‘ue 


nt 
Difeation s _— Powder is the Best Known 
allure <Jand the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everywhere. Write 


forcireular, Address, 
H. W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

























PORTRAIT 116 PAGES 
CATALOG ™ ™% % % 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition 
of their 116-page illustrated catalog. The style 
has been much improved and many portraits 
of the most eminent scientists along the lines 
of agriculture and allied subjects have been 

including such authors as Thomas 
W. <A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel 
W. Johnson, A. 8S. Fuller, L. H._ Bailey, 
Peter Henderson, Patrick Barry, L. M. Wil- 
cox, E E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and Edward 
Eggleston, 

it contains a detailed description of the 
most recent and popular books covering every 
phase of agricultural and outdoor life, _pre- 
senting an unusual variety of available liter- 
ature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself. This catalog 








is as essential to the progressive farmer’s 
iibrary as any other work of reference and 
will be sent to all applying for it. Inclose 


4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 




















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. | 








$5,000 Reward. 


Anybody can secure that amount 
who will prove that any letter or 
endorsement which we publish in 
? any way, relative to the merits of 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


fs spurious or untruthful. It needs 
nothing but the truth to supportit. It 
is undoubtedly the best veterinary 
remedy known to man. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 

, Y ELIXIR. cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience.” FREE, 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware ofso-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 









BUY DIRECT FROM PAIN BEST 


TS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
E Dealers 
Endorsed by the 


.¥. 


MIXED PAI 


Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAV 
profits. la use 61 years. Officiall 
wt Low pric: will surprise you. Write for Sam 
0. W. ING LL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, 








NEWTON'S Renve, Cough, Dis. 
- temper and Cure. 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles, 


p, DEATH TO EAVES, 








Newton Horse ‘ 
Tol 
-—-A pleasant home of 160 acres in high 
FOR SALE oneae of cultivation, with modern 


house, large barns, silo, windmill, situated on main 
road between Batavia and Buffalo, one mile west of 
Corfu. Has been a dairy of 25 cows on the place for 
45 years, besides young stock to replenish dairy. 
Produces fine crops of wheat, oats and potatoes. 
Barn suitable for boarding city horses. 


A. K. CARRIER, - - - Corfu, N. ¥. 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


ANOTHER PROP KNOCKED 
FROM UNDER HIM 


Fall Crops for Spring Feed. 


PROF JOHN L. STONE, CORNELL UNIV. 





What is the best crop that can be 
sown in the fall for either forage or 
hay, that can be gotten off in time to 
sow corn for silo? What is the best 
crop for spring sowing for hay? These 
crops are for both horses and cows.— 
[A. W. Rice, Ontario County, N Y. 

Probably no crop suited to fall seed- 
ing is so certain as rye, although it 
does not make a very satisfactory 
| quality of hay. A more desirable hay 
would be produced by sowing with the 
rye hairy vetch. This crop could be 
taken off the land in time for the late 
planting of silage corn, but in thus 
doing one point should not be lost sight 
of. The making of the hay crop will 
have taken much moisture from the 
soil and if the weather should be dry, 
as it is quite apt to be, during the sum- 
mer, the corn will suffer from want of 
moisture much more than it would if 
the land had been plowed early and the 
surface kept frequently stirred till 
planting time. 

There are a number of crops that may 
be sown in the spring for the produc- 
tion of hay. Chief among these per- 
haps are the various varieties of mil- 
| lets. On soil of moderate fertility and 
inclined to be dry, common millet is 
most certain to produce a fair crop, 
but on stronger and moister lands the 
German or Japanese varieties will pro- 
duce larger yields, while on rich land 
Pearl millet will grow almost equal to 
corn. 

Oats and peas may be grown  to- 
gether for hay production and if suit- 
abe weather for curing is secured, may 
produce a_ desirable quality of hay. 
With unfavorable ‘weather at har- 
vesting time they are quite apt to be 
damaged. 
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Preparing Pasture Lands. 


PROF E. B. VOORHEES, N J EXP STA. 





Inform me how I can prepare a good, 
small pasture for horses and cows on 
a light sandy soil on river bank, which 
now has a fairly good grass sod, some- 
what old and rugged. Preparation of 
soil; mode of manuring. Would top- 
dressing with fresh stable manure 
suffice. This is the most economical 
method? What kind of grass? Would 
rye be useful as a nurse crop and for 
starting in late fall and early spring? 
[Dr S. Branch, Monmouth County, N J. 

Plow the soil at once, thoroughly 
cultivate and get in excellent condition. 
If barnyard manure is available, ap- 
ply 5 tons per acre broadcast, and thor- 
oughly incorporate with the surface 
soil. Apply, also, 300 pounds per acre 
of a commercial fertilizer containing 
nitrogen 2.5%, available phosphoric acid 
8%, and potash 5%. 

If manure is not available, then apply 
the fertilizer at the rate of 800 pounds 
per acre; this may be put on broadcast, 
and well harrowed in previous to seed- 
ing. The following amounts and kinds 
of seed per acre are recommended: 
Timothy 8 pounds, red clover 4 pounds, 
aliske clover 2 pounds, bluegrass 2 
pounds, redtop 4 pounds. The seeds 
should preferably be sown in both di- 
rections, one-half each way, in order 
to insure the covering of all of the 
land. The nurse crop is not necessary. 
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Feed Sheep Carefully. 


J. F. BARRON, 





I prefer Shropshires and always keep 
this breed. I select my ewes careful- 
ly, giving particular attention to the 
ability to produce milk and to the fact 
that they must be healthy and vigor- 
ous. I feed hay three times a day un- 
til the lambs begin to come, after which 
I add ground oats and shorts, half and 
half by weight, giving each ewe about 


one quart. I.plan to have my lambs 
dropped about March 1. 
I have been very successful. During 


the winter of 1896-7 I wintered 28 ewes, 
which raised 38 lambs, 20 of which were 








I sold the bucks 


bucks. in July for 
$2.50 a head and in the fall sold seve) 
of the ewe lambs for $7 a head. My 
returns for the year from this flock 
were, wool $32.50, lambs $78, a total] of 
$110.50. 

In the fall of 1898 I was obliged to 


rebuild my house and during that time 


used 11 sheep for feeding our family 
and the carpenters. In the wint: of 
1898 I started in with 27 ewes and that 
year sold $51.40 worth of wool, ¢§ 50 





worth of buck lambs in July, $20 worth 
of ewe lambs in the fall, a total of 
$98.90. 

I have a place for the young lambs 
to go and get additional feed as soon 
as they are large enough to eat. This 
feed usually consists of shorts, and the 


feeding is kept up until 
grass. One year I was 


head for my flock of 37 


they go to 
offered $5 a 
sheep, but re. 


fused it, for I think I can make more 
out of them, even at the low price of 
wool which sometimes prevails. 
tiantiiaaeicnaiaatiar a shicaiimats 
The Belgian Hare Craze has gone py, 


after making comfortable fortunes for 
sume of those who took up breeding and 


importing at the commencement of the 
bcom. The hare is now taking its place 
largely as a meat producing animal, al- 
though the stories told about it in this 
direction are greatly exaggerated. But 
there is a small and possibly gr Wing 
demand for the meat, which is of high 
quality. The hares attain market size 
at about six months of age, but make 
good eating at four months old. As 
they are as easily kept as sheep, and 


the feed may be very similar, they are 
cheaply raised, and a pair or trio of 
breeders may be profitably kept on 
many places. 

Feeding Swine—I now have about 35 
head and am handling them on a large 
range of clover pasture and small grain 


ration. There is less opportunity to 
get cholera from dogs, etc, and in case 
of loss it will not be felt so uch, 
Raising hogs in this way is not so 
expensive, except when choiera sweeps 
through the herd. The great difficulty 
in eradicating this disease is the fact 


that most farmers will keep mum when 
they have it on their farm.—[L. H. G., 





Lafayette County, O. 

A Cream Separator must be cared for 
if it is expected to work pruoperly. It 
must be set on a solid foundation and 
protected from dust and dirt, which get 
in the bearings, and make the machine 
run hard. The bearings should be 
cleaned frequently and the best ade 


of oil used. 
_—— oui 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Salty Milk—P. P., New Jersey, wants 


to know the cause of a cow giving sulty 
milk at times. The cause of this trou- 
ble has been investigated, but nothing 
satisfactory has been discovered. Give 
1% pounds epsom salts dissolved in 
water at a dose. After the physic op- 
erates give one dram iodide of potas- 
sium at a dose twice a day in bran 
mash and continue it for two weeks. 
This treatment frequently removes the 
cause. 





Making Butter—F. S., New York, his 
two cows giving milk, the cream from 
which requires one hour’s churning be- 


”» 


fore butter forms. What is the cause: 
In such cases the cream is either too 
hot or too cold. Have the cream at 4 
temperature of 65 degrees before com- 
mencing to churn and you will have no 
trouble. 

Chicken Lice—F. G. B., Ohio, wants 
a remedy to destroy chicken lice on a 


mule. Put one-half pound plug tobacco 
in six quarts hot water, let it stand 
over night in a covered vessel, then ap- 
ply a little all over the body. Repeat 
in a week if needed. 

Chronic Cough—c. G., New Jerseys 
has a horse that coughs when he be- 
gins to eat, and also when traveling on 
the road. Mix four ounces sulphate of 
iron and four ounces nitrate of potas- 
sium, divide into 24 doses, give one 
once a day in bran mash until all are 


taken. Repeat the above if needed. 
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EFFECTIVE METHOD OF PROTECTING MACHINERY AT FAIRS 


Our illustration shows the temporary quarters for the large threshing machine outfit at the New Jersey state 


fair in 1902. 


this class of exhibits is being increased more and more each year. 
tection for such machinery and on that 
temporary arrangement for protecting high class machines 


used to advantage by many exhibitors. 


Poultry Manure Should Not Be Wasted. 


Too many farmers 5 fail to realize the 
importance of properly preserving and 
disposing of hen manure. Often it is 
wastefully thrown away or scattered so 
thickly that it becomes a detriment to 
growth rather than an aid, or it is 
stored in barrels, where through the 
process of heating, much of its fertiliz- 
ing value is destroyed. The method of 
earing for and using this valuable fer- 
tilizer pursued by Mr Nat M. Norelius 
of Weshinegton is a very good one, and 


miy be adopted with profit by farmers 
or poullrymen. 

The cleanings from the henhouse are 
put in a small covered shed. As the 
pile grows large it begins to heat. It 
is then shoveled over and occasionally 


e land plaster is added. After re- 
peated shovelings the pile is reduced 
to a dry pulverized mass, which can 
be readily handled. It is used with 
good results in both orchard and gar- 
den. In the orchard, the weaker trees, 
which have been previously marked, 
have a pailful of the manure scattered 
about their base and well rvked in in 
eirly spring. For potatoes . pailful of 
miunure is distributed to each 100 feet 
of drill. In strawberry beds, a handful 
of the fertilizer is scattered around 
each hill and a similar quantity of un- 
leached wood ashes are applied later. 
For corn, melons and squashes, a small 
amount is put in each hill at the time 
of planting. 


Treatment and Fomuutinn of Foul Brood, 

Foul or black brood has been preva- 
lent for several years in the apiaries 
of New York and other states, and has 
caused much loss. The New York de- 
partment of agriculture has appointed 
inspectors to examine all the apiaries in 
the state and stamp out the disease. <A 
rmcent bulletin advises prompt and he- 
roic treatment of affected colonies. Dis- 
eased, weak colonies are best killed by 
the use of brimstone or Persian insect 
powder placed in the hive, and after- 
ward burning the combs, frames, quilts, 
bees, ete. Dispose of all honey, combs, 
brood, ete, immediately after treating 
diseased colonies, and always disinfect 
the hands, clothing and tools’ after 
handling infected colonies. Do not ex- 
change combs or supers from hive to 
hive in affected apiaries. 

Italian bees ere regarded as more 
hearly immune than other races. The 
hest time to effect a cure of foul brood 
is during a honey flow at any time after 
the commencement of white clover 
Shake all the bees off their 
combs if in frame hives, or drum them 
out of box hives, and place them upon 
comb foundation starters, and cage the 
queen, After five days remove the 
Starters and make them into wax at 
once by boiling or steaming. Give full 
Sheets of foundation, keeping the queen 
caged five days longer. This will give 
time for all infected mature bees to 


bloom. 


have disappeared before any brood is 
reared, The old hives should be burned 
if not valuable, or may be disinfected 
by boiling one hour in water, or they 


may be painted on the inside with kero." 


sene oil and acon out. 


A Word for the Sherwoods. 


F. F. VON LEHE, WASHINGTON. 





The Sherwoods are a cross of White 
Georgia Game and Light Brahmas. 
They are very stylish birds and ma- 
jestic in carriage, with close, compact 
Their yellow bills, beautiful, 
erect combs of medium size, bright red 
ear lobes, with white plumage and yel- 
low legs, slightly feathered to the out- 
make them an attractive sight 
in the yard. Their feathers are not 
fluffy, but are close. They endure the 
cold weather better than any other 
fowl of like size. 

The young chicks are hardier than 
either Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks or 
Buff Cochins that I have had expe- 
rience with; in fact, the chicks just out 
of the shell are spryer and heavier than 
any other breed. The damp and cold 
weather don’t seem to hurt them as 
much, and therefore we raise a larger 
percentage of them. They grow rap- 
idly, mature early and are ready for 
broilers at ten weeks. The hens are 
very careful mothers and easily han- 
dled while hatching, with good sitting 
qualities 

The birds are of good size, cocks 
weighing from eight to ten pounds, 
hens from seven to eight. I marketed 
late in January some _ late-hatched 
cockerels that dressed from six to seven 
pounds. For table use they are unex- 
celled, the flesh being tender and deli- 
cious, With very nice flavor. Their lay- 
ing qualities are as good as the Ply- 
mouth Recks. They produce a very 
large egg, tinted brown in color, very 
nice flavor and good quality. I have 
had pullets hatched in May that laid in 
October. 


bodies. 


side toe, 


—_ 

The Production of Eggs lies in three 
channels, viz, a warm house, well light- 
ed, and proper food. When these three 
essentials are carefully observed, we 
are sure of an abundance of eggs dur- 
ing the winter season.—[L. P. Farris, 
New Brunswick. 





Squab Raising Not All Profit—I 
have recently made a test with 25 pairs 
Homers and was at the same time in 
touch with three other lofts containing 
about the same number of birds. Every 
one of these experiments, taken from 


the standpoint of sale of marketable | 


squabs, was a financial failure. From 
these experiments I would say, that 
if a person averages six pairs of young 
per year from a pair of old birds, he 
is doing remarkably well, and much 
better than nine out of ten breeders 
are now doing. If you have a home 
market at good prices, you can make 


As a rule exhibits of bulky machinery are not very plentiful at local or county fairs, but at state fairs 
On many fair grounds there is a lack of pro- 
account many persons who would otherwise exhibit are not present. This 
at state or county fairs is a very good one and could be 


a little money on your investment. If 
you have to ship any distance, you 
stand to lose, unless you have a loft 
of at least 50 pairs, which number 
would probably give enough squabs at 
one time tc justify the expense of 
shipment. On small shipments express 
charges eat up the profits—[John G. 
Quinius, Montgomery County, O. 





Nest for Egg Eaters—The habit of 
eating eggs probably originates from 
a lack of bones, oyster shells, or other 
form of lime, and when once formed, 
it is almost incurable. The quickest 
cure is decapitation for the table, but 
oftentimes a fowl is too valuable for 
this treatment, and it may be worth 
while to prepare a nest like the one 
shown in the illustration. The bottom 























NEST TO PREVENT EATING EGGS. 


of the nest is in two parts. The larger 
piece stands to the rear just enough 
to cause an egg to roll down it. A 
glass nest egg is made fast to the 
lower piece to induce the hen to lay on 
the bare nest. When the hen has laid 
the egg and turned around to peck it, 
she is much astonished to see it roll 
out of sight.—[B. P. Wagner, Missouri. 
~ Utilizing Skimmilk—Large quanti- 
ties of skimmilk are manufactured 
yearly jnto dry curd, which is used 
almost exclusively by the Casein com- 
pany of America, which maintains a 
large factory in Vermont. About 300 
creameries scattered throughout the 
east and middle states make up their 
skimmilk into curd, and pay the farm- 
ers an average of 12cents per 100 pounds 
for the skimmilk. Little casein is made 
in New England, as the creameries here 
are small, and many are still run on 
the cream gathered plan, whereby the 
skimmilk is retained at the farm. New 
York state produces about 60% of the 
total production of dry curd, the bal- 
ance coming dargely from Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. Casein is used in the man- 
ufacture of cold water paint, paper 
coating and in making glues used for 


woodworking purposes. 





Tubular 
Sepanators, 


the SHARPLE 


There are two kinds of cream 
separators and only two. 


OURS and the | OTHERS. 


The Tubular bowl, The bueket bowl. 
The patent ahr tae HN kind, The free for all kind. 


traptiohs that can’t be 

clean. 

Theentirelycloanskimmer The be fariy clean sk skimmer 
under all conditions. ” 


tions. 
The can’t get out of order The bound to give érou- 
kind, ble kind. 


There isa lot of real dif- 
ference in the two kinds 
and it amounts to big money 
inayear'stime. Investigate. 
Separators are different. 

Free Catalogue No. 100. 
P. m. SRAnPL 9 

st Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES co., 
Chicago, tlie. 





Also give an occasional rubbing with 


ABSORBINE 


It has seconds of speed in it. Bursal Enlarge- 
ment,'s hickencd ‘tissues, Iniiltrated Parts, 
Puffs,5 welling, and ail forms of inflammation 
fea —— toiteuse. Relleves Khoumatism and Gout 
62.00 por bottle delivered, or at your regu- 

| eng Write to-day for valuable free book, 


W. P. YOUNG, P, D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











Get an American 
and you get a money winner. 
A simple practical machine 
that does its work so well we 
cansell it on ~~" 
chine for ao Price low. 
yp ee —— ey free, 

erican, epara’ or Co. 
0 ° 
ek ae 





Cure Them All 


You can cure all these 
diseases and blemishes 
easily, thoroughly and 
inexpensively. Youcan 
also cure Curb, Splint, 
Sweeny and softenlarge- 
ments of every descrip- 
tion. If you have any 
such cases to treat,write 
us. We will send you 
two big booklets giving 
you all the information 
ou need. No matter 

ow old the case or 
what has failed, we will 
guarantee a cure by the 
methods the books tcll 
of—methods now em- 
loyed by over 140,000 
armers and stockmen. 
Write today. 

FLEMINC BROS., 

U son Stock Yards, 
221 Union 
Chi cago, ill, 











Gure For 
Gallis 


ay While _ work 
a the horse. 
trade mark on every box 


I's BIGKMORE’S 


Dealers selling it everywhere are authorized 
to refund —_ if it tails to cure all Galls, 
Sentohes, © Wire Cuts, etc. The stand- 

ard horseremedy or many years. Sample 10c, 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town, Me. 


















ELECTRI FOR STRENGTH 


jw R.... wad with 
worry fore whea 
you me buy one of our 


HANDY WAGONS. 


They carry 4000 Ibs. and do 

it easily, and don’t cost a 
fortune either. Write forthe freecatalogue. Ittellsall 
about this wagon and the famous Electrie Wheels. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS.. 




















Cet All The 











quicker than by any 
.7 other method by using 

y Superior Cream Extractor. 
a) (oes not mix water with milk.) 
Complete separation in an hour. Thou- 
san.s in practical use. Write for catalog. 

., Superior Fence Machine Co., 

174 Grand River Av. Detroit, Mich.» 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAU 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCE 
| cco 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY ) 
BKOOKLYN | 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN fe 
hicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salera, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 





HORTICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


SE Pure Write Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil and you 


will know exactly what you 





are getting—absolutely the best 
and most economical paint in 
existence. Employ a_responsi- 
ble, practical painter to apply it 
and the 


factory. 


result will be © satis- 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








1,200,000 


U.S. CREAM SEPARATORS 


This seems 


a great number of separators. Does it not? 


It is a great number, but these figures are as easy to make 
“would-be competitors” 


as smaller 
make their 


ones—and, 
figures 


as our 


400,000 


and we sell three separators to their one, the reader can see 


our figures are 


within the FACTS— 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 1, 1902. 


Fifteen years ago last October we started our creamery on the co- 
operative plan recommended by your agent, fitting the building with 
machinery from your Company, and using the Cooley Creamers for the 


patrons. We 
1899, when we 


to one of the U.S. 


have run on this same plan for all these years until Sept., 
put in separators. Our patrons are using more than_three 
Separators over all other makes, and we believe the 








U.S. Separator to be the best on the market. 





We are still working the cream gathering plan, and believe it to be 
the best for the rural districts, where unavoidably some of the patrons 


are a long distance from the creamery. 
cause we believe it to be the best and the cheapest. 


afford to hitch 


We are satisfied with it, be- 
No farmer can 
up and carry his own milk, even if he live within half a 


mile of the creamery, if he can get it done, as we have this year, at the 
average cost to each patron per day of 9 cents, and some years for less, 


H. R. HOYT, President La Grange Creamery. 


Bear in mind that the main factory of the De Laval Co. is at 


Poughkeepsie, 


and that that Company boasted that no other 


separator could be sold in their county. 


For Western Cu 


Minneapolis, Sioux C ity and Omaha. 


Send for illustrated circulars. 


stomers, we tr: insfer our separators from Chicago, La Crosse, 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














to J. kK. Wilder & Sons, Box 812, 


Wilder’s Stanchion 


—being an improvement over 


Smith's. _ Lightest, onan 
quickest,” sa fest stanchion 
made. Has steel latch and 


automatic lock. Becomes sta- 
tionary when open. 
cannot turn it in backing out. 
Made of best seasoned hard 
wood. 
every stanchion. 
timonials. 
IMPLEMENT CO., 


Animal 


Pina for fasteningwith 

Send fortes- | 
WILDER-STRONG | 
Succcssors | 


Foster Steel Stanchion 


made entirely of steel and malleable fron. Une 


Monre:, Nich. 


like all others. Affords greatest freedom and 
motion and always holds the animal. Hung on 





WIRE 









Smooth Galvanized 


Catalogue No. 25. 





Ibs., 
per 100 lbs., $2.60. 


12, 13 and 14, per 100 lbs., 
have all kinds of wire for sale. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECK- 
ING CO., West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


chains—moves all ways. Lightest, strongest, 
most convenient and easiest to open and close. 
COOD SELLER—BIC PROFITS. 

One agent sold 75 first day, Another sold 200 

first week. We want responsible agent In eve: fd 

Dairy Community. Send for circular number 1 
FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, 

| Rochester, New York. 


New two and four 

point Galvanized 

Barbed Wire. Per 100 | 
$2.90. Painted, 





Wire th a 





Ee for free 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
| on Editorial Page. 
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Nozzle for Dry Powder Spray. 


The method employed in many a dry 
bordeaux mixture having the copper 
in the same chem- 
ical state as in the 
liquid bordeaux was 
given in detail in this 
paper of July 25. Dry 
powders are put on 
with a blow gun or 
dust sprayer, and 
several are on the 
market. An improve- 
ment on the ordinary 


4 
PP tt 








Aer men, 
eead wae 


Iq 8 nozzle, which distrib- 
utes the powder in a 
DUST NOZZLE. solid stream, has 


been perfected by the Missouri experi- 


| ment station, and is shown in Figure 5, 


| which represents a cross section. 





Fig- 
ure 4, which is 2% times d of Figure 5 


vy, 
is a pattern for cutting the tin which 
when folded forms the deflective cone 








fig &£ 


PATTERN FOR CUTTING CONE DEFLECTOR, 


dotted 


a cone 


C of Figure 5. Cut along the 
lines, and after bending to form 
solder it together, curve the pieces as 
upward. 

Solder the cone to the circular piece 
of tin D, and connect the whole to the 
nozzle of the machine by narrow strips 
of tin SS, turned edgewise to the open- 
ing. This nozzle N fits over the straight 
nozzle furnished with most of the ma- 
chines. In Figure 5 D is 2% times the 
diameter of d, which is the outside di- 
ameter of the nozzle furnished with the 
machine. 

Sl 


Enemies of the San Jose Scale. 


PROF C. 0. HOUGHTON, DEL EXPER STA, 





In reply to your inquiry, will say 
that last fall we obtained from the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington, 
50 Asiatic lady bird beetles. These were 
placed in the cage at Wyoming, Del. 
This was done under the direction of 
Prof Sanderson, some time in Septem- 
ber, I think. They were left in this 
cage over ‘winter and when I examined 





|, only about half a 


it the latter part of April, could find 
dozen live beetles. 
Later I found a few larvae and pupae, 
some of which together with the 
beetles were brought to the agricul- 


| tural experiment station at Newark and 








| ure or other 


placed in a cage similar to the one at 
Wyoming; this inclosed a badly infest- 


ed apple tree here on _ the colloge 
grounds. 

This was done early in June. A 
recent examination of the cage re- 
sulted in my finding but one of the 
beetles, although it is an easy matter 
to overlook them. I have not seen the 
cage at Wyoming for some time, but 
it is probable that there are very few, 
if any, of the beetles to be found alive 


atthe present time. It is evident that the 
experiment cannot be called a success. 
The beetles evidently died from expos- 
causes, or were killed by 
something inside the cage. 

In a letter to Dr Howard early in 
June, I described our experience with 
the beetles. In a letter from Mr Mar- 
latt in reply to mine, he says: ‘Under 
the circumstances you describe, I think 
you are lucky to have any of the 
beetles left alive this year. We have 
found that caging them is not very 
satisfactory. The effect of the screen- 
ing on the light within the cage is such 
that the insects do not thrive as well 
within the cage as they do when they 
are turned loose to shift for themselves. 
_ Furthermore, in the growing season 








caging has a very 
effect on the plant and many of « 
caged trees died a result more ;« 
the shading by the cage than from 
presence of the San Jose In our 
present experimental breeding we h; 
practically abandoned the cages i 
turning them in our lit 
experimental orchard. This spring t] 
are doing very well, except that a good 
deal of parasitism is being develo) 
much to our regret.” 

I have found that our common t\ = 
stabbed (or two-spotted) lady beet 
closely related to the Chinese species 
doing good work on the San J 
scale. I see no reason why it 
not prove about as effective as the 
troduced species. I understand that t} 
two-spotted beetle feeds largely on t} 
San Jose scale in the west. It appea: 
to me that as soon it has acquired 
a taste for this scale in the 
it ought to do g work for 
Another lady beetle that 
Pelaware in large numbers, 
formidible enemy to the Sa 
is the little Pentilia misella 
black beetle about the 
head—Ed]. This tiny 
larvae are very numerous 
on infested trees here. 
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Marketing pion with Profit. 


DUNHAM, MICHIGAN, 


are a small grower, where there 
not enough other growers near to 
up carloads, you all right if 
near a good market which will 
your crop at good prices. If you 
not near other growe and ha 
to consign to commission hants in 
the cities, you will probably come to 
the conclusion that it n 
pay grapes. Of course, ther 
are some and in e\ 
when there is in this 
disposing of grapes, but as a 
rule you need to have carloads, ther 
by saving freight and other expens: 
Of the shipping associations there 
four doing in the _ beit. 
Almost all fruit handled sold f 0 
Lawton, or other loading points, eithe: 
for cash or to reliable parties with sight 
draft attached to bill of lading. The 
manager has full control, and does the 
selling of all the fruit delivered to th: 
association. He is kept busy, as he has 
to be in constant telegraphic communi- 
cation with all markets reached by his 
sales, well as markets he hopes to 
reach. Here comes in the advantage 
of this way of handling fruit. The 
manager has enough to sell to pay to 
get this information. If each grower 
was handling his own fruit, he could 
not afford to keep posted, neither would 
he have the time. 
BENEFITS OF THE 
the association was organized, 
of grapes had declined until 
many were thinking of taking out their 
vineyards. In fact, a few were pulled 
out, but this all changed. The last 
few seasons before we organized, grapes 
sold on the average at 5 to 6 cents a 
basket, which did not pay of pro- 
duction. The first season associa- 
tion sales averaged over 
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ASSOCIATION, 
Before 
the price 


is 


cost 
the 
10 cents a bus- 


ket. The past season the average was 
about 14 cents. Of course, part of the 
advance in price is due to the improv 
ment in general business conditions, but 
still a good share of it is due to the | 
association, as is shown by the fa 
that the men who sold on the street 
only averaged about 10 cents the past 
season. 
————_. > ———_____——_ 
The Potato Blight commences when 


the plant is in its most vigorous growth, 
and the damp, humid weather of Au- 
gust gives the fungus its opportunity 
for development. The best rule in 
spraying is always to get a little ahead 
of the earliest possible appearance of 
blight. 

An Onion Tip—I expect to harvest 29 
acres of the best onions ever 
my farm.—[C. W., Hardin County, 
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Actions of Apple Shippers. 


At the international apple shippers’ 
convention, held recently at Niagara 
Falls, an effort was made to have the 
association adopt a stencil to be used 


by members exclusively in branding 
packages of No 1 apples. The matter 
was debated considerably, but was 
finally defeated by an overwhelming 
vote, because of the inability of the 
association to inspect fruit, and thus 
insure the use of such a brand only 


upon apples that would be a credit to 
the body. 
FAVOR STATE REGULATION ANI 
The question of securing legislation 
in this country along the line of the 
Canadian fruit marks act was discussed 
at considerable length. The proposition 
was to ask state legislatures to insti- 
tute a system of inspection under state 
authorities, with power to compel pack- 
ers to brand their fruit exactly accord- 
o the grade it represented. A spe- 


INSPECTION, 


ing 
cial committee, with C. H. Williamson, 
of Quincy, Ill, as chairman, was ap- 


pointed to further consider the matter 
and report a definite program at the 
next annual meeting of the association. 
In connection with this discussion, Mr 
Neil, one of the Canadian inspectors 
under the act referred to, outlined the 
working of that law in Canada, and 
declared that it had been entirely suc- 
cessful so far as No 1 fruit is con- 
cerned, 

The definition of No 1 fruit in the law 
is clear, and inspectors have found little 
difficulty and little opposition in com- 
pelling packers to brand No 1 fruit 
properly. The law, however, is regard- 
ed as weak in its definition of No 2 
fruit, and the government is now con- 


sidering the advisability of making 
a new definition of this grade. With 
that in view, a representative of the 
fruit division of the Canadian depart- 
ment of agriculture urged the associa- 
tion to revise its definition of No 2 


fruit, pointing out by practical illustra- 


tion that the allowing of an apple 2 
inches in diameter to grade as No 2, 
made it possible to pack very small 
fruit and still have it come within the 
law. This matter was discussed at 


length and a motion to abolish the asso- 
ciation’s No 2 grade entirely was voted 
down upon the ground that to abandon 
this grade would result in lowering the 


grade of No 1 fruit, because packers 
would be tempted to put fairly good 
fruit under that grade, rather than 
pack it as of no grade. 

NO 2 FRUIT AS NOW FIXED. 
The «association definition of No 2 
apples as adopted in 1900 was finally 


changed to read as follows: 
Ples shall be hand-picked from the 
tree; shall not be smaller than 2% 
inches in diameter, and of fair color for 
the variety. The skin must not be 
broken or the apple bruised, and prac- 


“No 2 ap- 


tically free from scab and other de- 
fects. This grade must be faced and 
packed with as much care as No 1 
fruit.” 

The association issued its annual re- 
port upon the condition of the apple 


crop on August 5, for the United States 
and Canada. The report is upon the 
basis of the actual crop of 1902, and 
the percentages indicate the size of the 
crop this year in comparison with the 
crop actually produced last year. Large 


percentages were given for Nova 
Scotia, Virginia, Maryland and Penn- 
Sylvania indicating an excellent crop 
Where a very short crop or failure ex- 
isted last year. ‘“‘The crop in New 
England, New York and_ Ontario 
last year, while large, was of such 


poor quality that the percentage of No 
1 apples was very small. This year. 
although the crop is lighter, the pros- 
pective quality of the apples is much 
better, and with Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Nova 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Landjs Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


Scotia and Pacific coast states more 
than offsets the small crop and poor 
quality in the middle west and other 
states.” 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: President, 
C. H. Weaver, Chicago; first vice-pres- 
ident, R. J. Graham, Belleville, Ont; 
secretary, A. Warren Patch, Boston; 
treasurer, W. L. Wagner, Chicago; 
Statistician, B. W. Snow, Chicago; 
chairman executive committee, D. O. 
Wiley, Detroit. The next meeting of 
the association will be held in St Louis 
the first Wednesday in August next 
year, 

ee en 
Bean Crop Late but Promising. 

The field bean crop is developing rap- 
idly, and growers hope for a good rate 
of yield, providing weather conditions 


are favorable from this time forward. 
The crop is somewhat late in such 
heavy producing states as New York 
and Michigan, due to  unpropitious 
weather at the beginning of the 
season. Much depends upon climatic 
conditions at time of harvest; should 
these prove what is wanted, growers 
look for a good output. 

In the bean sections of the Empire 


state weather conditions were trying 
during the early months and the crop 
is late. A correspondent in Livingston 
county reports a grub working in many 
fields, which may shorten the outturn 
considerably. If frost holds up until 
September 20 75% or more of a full yield 
is anticipated. In a few Maine coun- 
ties, where field beans are something 
of a crop, the prospect is poor, due to 
unfavorable climatie conditions, 


Cabbage Yield Will Be Light. 








The cabbage crop seems determined 
tc go by contraries. Last year’ the 
total yield was very heavy, and prices 
meager and unprofitable to growers. 
As a natural result, farmers in the 
principal producing sections of New 
York, Ohio and the west planned for 
smaller area for this season and kept 
their word. On top of this, the weath- 
er has been very trying and the last 


half of August finds a comparatively 
small acreage and an indifferent stand, 
So far as present advices to American 
Agriculturist mean anything, they sug- 
gest reasons why growers fortunate 
enough to harvest a crop should re- 
ceive reasonably good prices. 
Prospects are, if anything, rather 
better in the west than in the east. 
In southern Wisconsin the plants are 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


in generally fair shape. Such re- 
ports as are at hand from Ohio show 
fair prospects. In New York, how- 
ever, the heaviest of the producing | 
sections, the acreage is very much 
smaller than last year and plant 


growth indifferent, more or 
plaint of rot and damage by insects. 


Some of our correspondents report acre- | 


less com- | 


age only 10% of last year and the crop | 


as a whole will be unusually late in 
maturing. 

Advices to American 
from the leading cabbage _ sections 
in New York are far from favorable. 
Worms are working in some fields in 
Monroe county, near West Rush, and 
reports of damage by lice at Adams 
Basin; weather more favorable since 
the middle of July, but crop late as a 
whole. Late varieties of cabbage fairly 
promising in Onondaga county, but 
maturity will be two to four weeks 
later than usual. At Apulia, some de- 
lay in cultivation, owing to frequent 
rains, and maggot doing considerable 
damage, with development of club root 


Agriculturist 


here and there. <A correspondent at 
Le Roy, Genesee county, reports the 
crop only one-tenth of last year and 


outlook very poor, with prospects for 
the smallest yield in years. A 25-mile 
ride in Orleans county, through such 
towns as Murray, Kendall, Carlton, ete, 
revealed to a correspondent an unu- 
sually poor condition; small rate of 











yield from a greatly reduced acreage. 
Since plants were set lice have been 
very prevalent and many pieces were 
abandoned and planted to beans or 
sown to buckwheat. In Chautauqua 
county, acreage probably a third of last 
year, plants healthy and outlook fair, 
providing weather is good from now 
on. Owing to wet weather in north- 
western Pennsylvania, growth not satis- 
factory and some rot appearing. In 
cabbage sections of Maine weather bet- 
ter and promise now for half to two- 
thirds usual crop of late varieties. 
aie ee 

Question Box, 
Clover and Grass—G. P., New York: 
Write the experiment station at Geneva 
for information about the crops you 
mention. 


Basket and 





Swamp Lands—S. H., Pennsylvania: 
It would be exceedingly doubtful 
whether you could handle the land in 
question and produce cranberries along 
the lines you suggest. Get a copy of 
our work, entitled Cranberry Culture, 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 


Cement Silo—Z. P. K. of Pennsylva- 
nia desires to build a cement silo. He 
wants some farmer ‘who has had recent 
experience along this line to tell how 
to construct one through the columns 
of the American Agriculturist. 


Lightning Rods—J. H., West Vir- 
ginia: We have frequently called at- 
tention to lightning rod sharks through 
these columns. Farmers should be on 
the lookout for them. There is still 
some question in the minds of many 
people about the real value of lightning 
rods as a protection to buildings. 





San Jose Scale—J. H. J., Pennsyl- 
vania: Frequent descriptions of this in- 





sect have been given in these columns. | 


Write your experiment station at State | 


College for bulletin on this subject. 

Weak Chickens—Mrs H. H., New 
York: Leghorns,.Hamburgs and other 
chickens which feather out very quick- 
ly are often unable to withstand the 
drain on their system of growing such 
a crop of feathers. When they drag 
their wings upon the ground, it is well 
to clip off the large feathers. Look 
sharp for head lice, which are gray 
and almost bury themselves around the 
head and are difficult to see. Careful 
feeding of growing, strengthening foods 
is about all that can be recommended. 
Use plenty of oats and wheat and not 
too much cracked corn. 








DR. HESS 


Great Stock Book 


If you will write and say what 
stock you have—how many head 
ree of each, what stock food you 
have used—and mention this 
paper. This book isa comprehensive treatise 
on the care of all live stock, based on the 
scientific knowledge and attainments of the 
eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess (M.D., 
D.V.8.); written in popular language; com- 
mended and used by veterinarians every- 
where. Get it and become a master of all 
stock diseases. Write to-day, to 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Makers of Dr. Hess Stock Food. 











The Fearless Rallway 


orse Powers 
} gun easier and yield more power than other, 
ma, Buited to Cutting, Sawing, Pumping, re 

ing—all farm uses. Also Threshers, Engines, 
Pare, Cutters, Saw Machines, Round Silos, ete. Cap 


jogue 
HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, & ¥, 


















CULTURE. Greatest M 
Maker Extant. % acre wort 


GINSEN #10,000. Particulars for 2e¢, 


T. H. SUTTON, Dept. G, Louisville, Ky. 


Casoline Traction Engines 
All sizes. Twoseasons’ thorough test prove 
ita great success. Sold on their merit. 
MORTON TRACTION CO., YORK, PA 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition 
of the blood and depends on that con- 
dition. 

It often causes headache and dizzi- 
ness, impairs the taste, smell and hear- 
ing, affects the vocal organs, disturbs 
the stomach. 

It is always radically and perma- 
nently cured by the blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the 
most wonderful cures of all diseases 
= on scrofula or the scrofulous 

abit. 


HOOD'S PILLS are the best cathartic, 

































400,000,000 CHINESE 


have used Ginseng for medicinal 
ey for centuries. Cultiva- 
ion has just begun in America. 
|Sels to American exporters at 
from @6tot10perpound. Immense 
protits made on roots,young plants 
and seeds. Patch of only a few 
yards grows thousands of dollars 
worth. Is not an opiate; cultiva- 
tion endorsed by U: 8. Govern- 
ment. Ea:y to grow; hardy ary- 
where in U. 8. and Canada. Im- 
mense and constantly increasirg 
demand; su~ply very limited. We 
sell_cultivated roots and 
seeds, Investigate this wondcr- 
ful money-maker. Complete book- 
let “Ginseng” and current num- 
ber of magazine, ** The Ginseng 
jarden,” for two 2-cent stamps to 
help nay postage. 











CHINESE-AMERICAN GTNSENG CO, 
it. Ei Scranton, Pennsylvania. 








HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 






THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


Pe a 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultura Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








IBBLE'S INVINCIBLE SEED WHEAT 


the heaviest yielding, stiffest strawed, most 

prolific variety in cultivation. It stands Le 
like a wall against all storms, has never lodged, 
has never been attacked by the Hessian Fly, has 
never winter killed. We offer you the product of 
over two hundred acres of our own growing, 
fheroughly recleaned, as low as one dollar per 
bushel. iso the best Rye crown. ERD 
lithographed catalog free. Address EDWAR 
F. DIBBLE, Seed-Grower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


KING OF THE WHEAT FIELD 


FARMERS’ FRIEND, a creat sensation ever) > 
where. Hardy, Fly-proof. Tests 60 to 65 lbs. big, 
hard, red berry ; immense yielder. Our Catalogue No- 
25 tells all aboutit, and other valuable new sorts; also 
of our golden-fleeced Wool-Mutton Shropshire sheep. 
Catalogue with samples of wheat free. Get them now. 


MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, Allegan, Mich. 


PROFITABLE WHEAT FIELDS 


are obtained by using our pure seeds. We have 
Mealy, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Dawson's Golden 
Chaff and others. Also Mammoth White Rye and 
New Timothy. O. C, Shepard Co., Medina, O. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Esc 


eet 
THRESHER BELTS. 


We purchased at Sheriffs’ sale a carload of new, 

red canvas stitched, endless Belts. 
-They are-six inches wide, four-ply. 
We offer them to you as follows: 
150 feet, per belt.......... 20. 


et, per belt.......... 
19 ye ave some endless Rubber Belts. 


ree Catalogue No. 


Write for F . 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 
Fine 122-acre farm in 


CAYUGA CO., N. Y, Veniee township for sale 


cheap. Address BOX 124, Catskill, N. ¥. 
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AMERICAN 
FALGRICULTURIST_ 


WEEKLY 


Entered at postoffice as second-class mail matter. 
PYRIGHT, = 13. 
Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fitty Cents for six mivulus; it uot paid in advance, 
tree for a 


150 


$1.50 per year A year’s subsc:iption 

club ot two Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free, For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 88 4d per 


‘the subseription price is based on 
mages im each issue, but additional pages are 
printed without cost to the subscriber. 


The date opposite your name on 
wrapper shows to what time your 
Lhus Jan0t shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 190}, 
Feb0i to February 1, 1904, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS~- When ordering a change 


year, postpaid. 
16 | 
frequently 
RENEWALS 
your paper, or 
subscription is paid, 


you 


in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 


Terms sent on application, 
RATES-—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE 


solicit subscriptions. 
ADVERTISING 


We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal, ‘This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says. It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with him. 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns. we wi'l 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, ete, and within one month from da‘e 
advertisement appeared. It is a condition of this 


ontract that in writing to advertisers you state 
that you saw their advertisement in the Americar 
Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, althouch 
mall amounts may be sent with little risk by 


egular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
mounts less than $1, one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should ade 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
~NEW YORK, AUGUST 22, 1903 


The meeting of the American pomo- 
‘ogical society at Boston, September 10- 
12, will bring together one of the larg- 
«st and most distinguished lot of fruit 
experts in the country. Persons inter- 





‘sted in fruit culture should not miss 
this meeting. A splendid program has 
been prepared and the exhibition of 


fruit will be well worth a long trip to 


examine. 
ae 


The picture of the agricultural ex- 
hibit at Oak Grove grange, Dutchess 
county, N Y, shown on an earlier page, 
is a very good illustration of what a 
community of interests can do along 
agricultural lines where there is induce- 
ment and incentive to prepare or make 
an exhibit of this sort at local or even 
state fairs. We believe local as well 
as state fairs would be a good deal bet- 
ter off if there were more competitive 
exhibits of this sort. 


-_ 
=_ 


The point of view of the city press 
on the farm labor question is worth 
considering. From that conception it is 
not simply a question of hours of em- 
ployment and rate of wage. Instead it 
is the demand on the part of laborers 
in mass and in unit for recogni- 
tion as a factor in the social fabric, 
possessing power to command the at- 
tention of the employing classes. The 
laborer, whether in factory, or mine, or 
elsewhere, has become a party to in- 
dustrial operations. On the farm, he 
feels the lack of this. The analysis of 
the mental attitude of the laborer seek- 
ing to better his condition is ingenious 
at least. 





- - < - 

One great reason for the prevalence 
of bad roads is lack of united action 
among the advocates of improvement. 
Everybody prefers good roads to bad. 
Everybody knows that the roads can 





be improved only by the expenditure of 
money and labor. But here the agree- 
ment ends. There is a great variety 
of ideas and schemes for securing the 
desired object. There is no end of dis- 
cussion, but very little is accomplished. 
If the roads of the country are to 
be made good within the lifetime 
of the present generation, well 
Says one connected with the  bu- 
reau of public road inquiries, it is 
high time the advocates of - good 
roads should unite in support of a few 
general propositions, and go to work 
in favor of a general plan. If a na- 
tional good roads movement ever gets 
started, nothing can stop it; it will 
sweep everything before it. But the 
difficulty is to get it started. One great 
advantage possessed by the national aid 
in 


plan, as outlined some time ago 

American Agriculturist, is that it is 
general instead of sectional or local. It 
is as broad as the whole country. It 


can bring into harmonious united action 
the friends of good roads in every state, 
and it seems to us the only plan yet 
proposed that can do this. The subject 
should be taken up in the grange, and 
in the summer field meetings of farm- 
ers’ associations, looking toward proper 
national legislation next winter. 
SSS eee 


$50 to Amateur Photographers. 





This is exactly what American -Agri- 
culturist means in its cash prize offer, 
as announced on the first cover page, 
July 18. Here is a splendid chance for 
any one handy with the camera to se- 
cure one of these substantial prizes. 
We want to design a model farmhouse, 
barn and other buildings for different 
kinds of farming in various sections of 
the country. Instead of basing these 
designs on theory, we propose to make 
each one a combination of the points 
that have proved good by practical 
experience, : 

Send us the photograph of your house 
or other farm structure, if it embodies 
anything you think should be included 
in a model farm home, and accompany 
it with brief description, as outlined in 
our offer. Specify that it is for photo- 
graph contest and forward. Photo- 
graphs from contestants are beginning 
to come forward and the offer is at- 
tracting wide attention. If you have 
lost your copy of American Agricultur- 
ist containing the announcement, drop 
us a postal card and another will be 
sent you. 

A round hundred million dollars paid 
for raw sugar brought into the United 
States the past twelve months! So 
say the latest figures, dividing the 
movement roughly into two-thirds from 
foreign countries (exactly $72,175,000), 
and one-third from Hawali and Porto 
Rico. An eastern newspaper, entirely 
out of touch with American agriculture, 
naively says this enormous contribu- 
tion from our insular possessions: “is 
an indication that under proper de- 
velopment and under Cuban reciprocity 
the sweets of the country will need lit- 
tle re-enforcement from German beets.” 
Where does the American farmer come 
in, ‘who is trying to place on solid 
ground the domestic beet sugar indus- 


try? The latest rumors regarding the 
movements of the sugar trust are 
somewhat disquieting; that it is en- 


deavoring to secure control of Michi- 
gan beet interests with a view of 
retarding domestic sugar development. 
This would be all the easier to accom- 
plish were the trust to secure a heavy 
rebate in tariffs on the Cuban impor- 
tations of raw cane sugar. 





The automobile craze is going to 
strike agriculture one of these fine 
days. The application of the motor 


principle to farm work is bound to 
come. The farm motor will take sev- 
eral forms, but one of the most useful 
devices would be this: A combination 
motor truck that could be used as a 
wagon or for hauling light wagons or 
other vehicles behind it, that would also 
have sufficient power for dragging the 








EDITORIAL 


harrow or cultivator, also with fiy 
wheel attachment so that the motor can 
be used for supplying power for run- 
ning ensilage cutters, pumping water, 
sawing wood and all the other manifold 
purposes for which a light power can 
be so profitably employed on or about 
the farm. The gasoline engine has al- 
ready worked wonders in American 
agriculture, and no series of articles has 
attracted greater attention or has been 
more useful than those which - have 
graced our columns during the past 
year on the use of gasoline engines and 
other farm powers. But the application 
of these mechanical powers to the farm 
is just in its infancy. The idea above 
suggested should be seized upon by in- 
ventors and manufacturers and worked 
out into a practical reality. There is 
money in it for all concerned. 
— 

The prospects for the forthcoming 
state fair in Ohio were never better. 
The management has left nothing un- 
done to make this the banner fair of 
the Buckeye state. At this early date 
every available foot of space has been 
taken in the buildings and the platted 
grounds in the open have all been as- 
signed, with applications still pouring 
in. To meet this demand a portion of 
the grounds, ‘well located, has been set 
aside for exhibitors who come late. It 
will be known as the overflow. This 
being Ohio’s centennial year an in- 
creased interest is manifest every- 
where. The fair promises to be a great 
jubilee event. All the railroads center- 
ing at Columbus have arranged for low 
rates. Farmers in Ohio and adjoining 
states should arrange their work and 
not miss this fair, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 4. 


-— 
—=_ 


Agricultural colleges will open around 
the middle of September. Modern agri- 
culture demands educated farmers. It 
is none too soon for the farmer’s boy 
to get catalogs from the various insti- 
tutions and decide where he will go. 
The main thing is to decide to go. 
After that determine what special field 
you expect to study and choose your 
college accordingly. Other things be- 
ing equal go to the college in your own 
state, but do not hesitate to go outside 





if some other institution is better 
equipped in your line. 
— ca _ — 


The western New York horticultural 
society, through its enterprising secre- 
tary, John Hall, has sent out a call for 
fruit to be exhibited at the state fair 
this fall. Every member should re- 
spond and do his level best to send a 
good lot of fruit and help make a cred- 
itable showing for the Empire state. 
The fruit is in sight and only first- 
class specimens should be selected and 
forwarded. The society pays the ship- 
ping charges. Send what you can. 





mentale OR 

We cannot furnish addresses of cor- 
respondents and contributors. Al- 
though we have frequently called 
attention to this, requests for postof- 
fice addresses of writers continue to 
come. If you have a special inquirv, 
send it to the editor. What is of inter- 
est to you may be of value to others. 
The question basket is always open and 
important items will be answered 
promptly. 

i 

Fruit growers and others who con- 
template exhibiting apples at St Louis 
next year, should select their fruit with 
care and get it in cold storage in the 
best possible condition. Timely hints 
about picking and packing for cold 
storage are given in this issue by 
Pomologist Taylor of the United States 
department of agriculture. 

Our advertising patronage is so wide- 
spread that it is now possible for sub- 
scribers to fill almost any want through 
the merchandise noted in our columns. 
It is perfectly safe for you to answer 
any of the advertisements. If you men- 
tion this paper when you write, the 
guarantee published on this page will 
fully protect you. 











Eastern Farm Interests. 


A New Element in Agricultural Fairs, 
F. W. SARGENT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
There is a new element entering agri. 
cultural fairs that promises to 
rect the dormant, and produce a new 
interest in them. The summer residents 
and boarders who add largely to the 
country population during the summ: 
and fall months, are already finding 
enjoyment, and taking an interest in 
the country cattle shows. It is gen- 
erally believed that the old-time strictly 
agricultural fairs cannot be carried on 
at a profit, and the managers have been 
taxed to their wits’ ends to provide 

amusements, 

The end of these attractions is now in 
sight. The vaudeville is becoming too 
common to attract much interest, and 
the parachute descents with their awful] 
results are becoming repulsive and soon 
must go. The societies which first break 
away from these things, and introduce 
scmething in their place, will be among 
those to live the longest and do the 
most good. 

The summer resident can do much to 
bring about a revolution. These people 
generally have plenty of time to spure, 
and are often skilled in arts that farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters have not been 
in a position to learn. Their help, to- 
gether with the products of the fields, 
live stock, domestic productions, and 
the flowers and minerals abounding ing 
great variety in nearly every section, 
ought to afford more attraction when 
gathered and arranged for the harvest 
festival than the common and noisy 
babble surrounding the painted danc- 
ing girls, or the hideous snake eaters. 

A new feature being introduced by 
some societies is the village exhibit 
for which liberal premiums are offered. 
These give a most excellent chance for 


resur- 


the summer resident to aid the fair, 
and where they have taken part they 
have made a great success of the fair 
and find pleasure in return for their 
efforts. It is required that these ex- 


hibits contain grain and seeds, photo- 
graphs, flowers, samples of cooking, 
needlework, fruits, vegetables, pickles 
and preserves, The exhibits are judged 
by a scale of points. 
ool 


Best Utensils for Holding Cream. 


J. C. SHERBURNE, VERMONT, 





For keeping cream in the dairy, you 
will find almost everything in tinware 
from common tin pans to the cream 
vats of the dairy supply houses. The 
cream vat as now made is the most ob- 
jectionable utensil in the dairy. The 
perfection faucet, so-called, is made of 
iron and it is well nigh impossible to 
keep it so thoroughly clean that it will 
not impair the purity of the cream it 
holds where the churning is done twice 
a week. This faucet is a favorite lurk- 
ing place for destructive forces, and 
they get in their busy work, especially 
when the cream is warm; it should be 


abolished from the cream vat in the 
dairy and in the creamery also. 

Cans suitable for holding cream in 
the dairy may be made 12% inches in 


diameter and 14 inches deep, with one 
seam, and having perfect soldering. 
Such cans will hold 50 to 60 pounds 
cream and will make 20 to 25 pounds 
butter. They are convenient to empty 
into the churn or the cream carrier for 
the creamery and they can be washed 
and scalded to perfection. 

_— 





Fair Societies Are Warned by Com 
Wieting of the agricultural department 
at Albany not to permit any immoral, 
lewd, obscene or indecent show or ex- 
hibition, or any gambling device in the 
operation of which bets or wagers are 
made, or any game of chance upon the 
grounds during the annual meeting. 
Otherwise such organization will for- 
feit all rights to any state money to 
which they would otherwise be entitled. 

















Timely Hints to Nurserymen. 


Nursery stock shipped from other 
states into New York must be fumigat- 
ed with hydrocyanic acid gas_ before 
planting, sale or distribution; the law 
further requires that all stock dug for 
sale growing within a half mile of a 
section infested ‘with San Jose scale, 
be fumigated before delivery or 
Nursery inspection by the 
department of agriculture at Albany 
will be done substantially as hereto- 
fore. All trees infested with San Jose 
cale or othee dangerously injurious 
insects, and all trees affected with fun- 
vous diseases and crown gall or galls 
on the roots must be destroyed. The 
inspection of nursery stock in the rows 
before it is dug will not reveal wholly 
the extent of the presence of galls pro- 
duced by woolly aphis, neither will it 
eyeal the crown galls. As all galls 
ire regarded by experts “dangerously 
injurious’ our nurserymen are cau- 
tioned to use great care when digging 
and handling trees for shipment, to 
reject all trees and plants having galls 
( the roots. 

The law requires the destruction of 
ll nursery trees showing live San Jose 

ale. Proper fumigation may kill all 
cales but it will not eliminate the 

arks. therefore, it is suggested that 

o seale marked trees should be 
shipped. The law permits the com- 
nissioner of agriculture to exempt from 
fumigation herbaceous annuals and 
perennials, all coniferous trees and 
plants, bulbs and_ tubers. Florists’ 
greenhouse plants, flowers and cuttings 

also exempt from fumigation, but 
this is not construed to mean rose- 
bushes or other stock that may con- 
vey or distribute San Jose scale. 

All nursery stock consigned for ship- 
accompanied by a copy 
of a certificate of inspection signed by 
missioner of agriculture, dated 
ot earlier than September 1, 1903, 

hich certificate will be valid until 
June 80, 1904. In order to conform to 
the requirements of other states, it is 
gested that each package of stock 
that shall have been fumigated in a 
roper manner with hydrocyanic acid 
gas shall bear the nurseryman’s cer- 
tificate to that effect. Duplicate cer- 
required for filing in Ala- 

Maryland, Michigan, 
Virginia and Wiscon- 


must 
shipment. 


ment must be 


¢ 


the con 
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Lisbon, St Lawrence Co, Aug 15—Po- 
tatoes spotted and late. Pastures do- 
ing well and cows keeping up milk. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Aug 18— 
Farmers through haying and some are 

utting a very good oat crop. Corn 
very late and must have plenty of sun- 
hine to mature before frost. Potatoes 

ill be good average crop. Milch cows 
hrinking some, but late rains are im- 


roving pastures. 3utter 19%4c, cheese 
%%c, Eges searce at 20c. Féw apples; 
plenty of plums; pears next to a 


failure. 

Perry, Wyoming Co, Aug 15—Hay a 
fiir crop, 1% to 2 tons p acre. Wheat 

fair crop. Corn small. Beans not 
coing very well. 

Aquetuck, Albany Co, Aug 17—Hay 

the best in years in quantity and 
quality. Rye not an average crop. Ear- 
ly sown oats good; later ones rusted. 
Potatoes good; no rot yet. Pear crop 
a failure. Apple crop very good, but 
not as many as last year, perhaps 75% 
of average. Buyers offer $1 p barrel. 


To Convince the President that N 
Y is still the banner apple state spe- 
cial efforts are being put forth to make 
the fruit exhibit at the state fair the 
best on record. There are more and 
better prizes than ever before. Drop 
Supt F. E. Dawley at Fayetteville a 
line as soon as possible, stating in what 
‘lasses you will exhibit. If you have 
lot received a premium list, he will 
end you one. Entry for fruit closes 
Aug 31; cold storage is provided on the 
fair grounds where fruit will be re- 
eived any time after Sept 3. Pres 
Roosevelt will visit the fair Sept 7. 
Big Gathering of Fruit Men—The 
3d annual field meeting of the Wayne 
Co fruit growers’ assn was held Aug 
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EMPIRE STATE 


11, at the Teats fruit farm at William- 
son. It was the largest gathering of 
fruit men ever held in this part of the 
state. Nearly €00 enthusisatic horticul- 
turalists, principally from Wayne, Mon- 
roe and Cntario counties, besides the 
representatives cf commission houses 
in Chicago, 3uffalo, Geneva, Utica, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston being present. The _ principal 
speaker were Prof L. A. Clinton, di- 
rector of t he state exper sta at 
Storrs, Ct, Prof S. A. Beach, horticul- 
turalist of the N Y state exper sta at 
Geneva, and J. H. Hale, the peach 
grower. 

Holland, Erie Co, Aug 16—Hay a 
very good crop. Oats good. Early po- 
tatoes good. 


Middlebury, Aug 15—Hay a much 
better crop than anticipated. Cows and 
horses bring good prices. Wages high 
and help hard to get. 

Farmers’ Clambake—Putnam valley 
grange is making arrangements for 
its annual clambake, Labor day, Sept 
7, at Lake Mohegan, four miles from 
Peekskill. Accommodations are being 
made to feed at least 600 persons. The 
proceeds are used to reduce the debt 
incurred by the building of the grange 
hall several years ago. Prof W. G. 
Johnson of American Agriculturist will 
speak on The farmers of the Empire 
state and their power, It is also ex- 
pected that some one of the officers of 
the state grange will be present and 


speak. For further particulars write 
George F. Barmore, Adams _ Corners, 
a 

Campville, Aug 15—Hay, wheat and 


rye fair crons. Potatoes late but prom- 
ising. Codrn 50% of normal crop. Small 
fruits abundant. Apples, plums and 
pears are fair crops. 

The People of the northwest will ben- 
efit directly by the enlargement of the 
Erie canal. When they will agree to 


pay half the cost of the work, then it 
will be time to ask N Y farmers to 
agree to an expenditure of millions 


which can only benefit them but little 
and very indirectly. 

For Western New York Fruit Grow- 
ers—-The state agri soc again offers two 
prizes for the largest and best collec- 
tion of fruits grown in N Y and exhib- 
ited at the state fair, Sept 7-12: First 
prize, $300; second prize, $200. While 
the western N Y hort soc simply secur- 
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A Sricultural | Fair Dates. 


State and Provincial. 
California, Sacramento..Aug 31-Sept 12 
Colorade, PUCRIG 6s 6cicstsccicacs Sept 14-18 








yeorgia, Macon.,..... Oct 21-31 
Idaho, Boise. er -.--Oct 12-17 
Illinois, Springfield. sept 28-Oct 3 
Indiana, Indianapolis.........Sept 14-19 
SWE, F966 BIMNGR. ove caciances Aug 21-29 
pe eS errr Sept 14-19 
Kentucky, Oavensboro......... Sept 21-26 
Maine, Lewiston..........4 Aug 31-Sept 4 
Minnesota, Hamline...... Aug 31-Sept 5 
Michigan, PORURC. «<0. 00006000 Sept 7-11 
PEINSOUTT, SC TUB. acces cvccéecewcs Oct 5-10 
Nebraska, Lincoln..............Sept 4-11 
New Hampshire, Concord.......Sept 1-4 


New Jersey interstate, Trenton 
Sept 28-Oct 2 
‘ 


New Mexico, Albuquerque..... Oct 12-1 
New York, Syracuse........... Sept 7-12 
North Carolina, Raleigh....... Oct 19-24 
Ohio, Calumbus........... Aug 31-Sent 5 
Oregon, Portland........ Sept 26-Oct 12 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem...... Sent 8-11 
South Carolina, Columbia...... Oct 27-30 
South Dakota, Yankton....... Sept 14-18 
Southern interstate, Atlanta....Oct 7-25 
"ROCBRR, SIQUGSE: ccsccciacict Sept 26-Oct 11 
Werment,, BRUUGGG & oc icccécnciasn Sept 8-11 
Washington, North Yakima...Oct 5-10 
West Virginia, Wheelimg...... Sept 7-11 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee .Sept 5-12 
Wyoming industrial convention, Sher- 
ODN: swiata xp cacriedeieemukoesedtelnc ae Oct 6-8 
Nova Scotia, Halifax. -Sept 9-17 
Ontario, Central Canada, ‘Ottawa 


Sept 11-19 
Ontario, Industrial, Toronto 
Aut 27-Sept 12 
London 
Sent 11-19 


Ontario, Western fair, 
ae es 


County Fair Dates. 





Pennsylvania. Beaver, Beaver Falls, 
Agricultural Society, S$ i-4 
iene. a7 Bedford, Bedford, O 6-8 
Allentown, Allentown, Bradford, “Towanda, . 
Armstrong, Dayton, _ Cambridge, Cambridge i 
‘ Springs, 95-28 


29- 





FARM 


Carbon, 
2 


0 
Center, Rellefonte, Oo 6-5 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 


es 
29- 


S 29-¢ 

Dallas, Dallas, S 29-O 

Edinboro, S 15-18 
Greene, Carmichaels, 

S$ 22-2. 

Hanover, Hanover, 

S 8-ll 

Indiana, Indiana, 8 8-11 
Juniata, Port Royal, 


§ 9-ll 

Lancaster, Lancaster, 
S$ 15-19 
Lebanon, Lebanon, _ 
5 
Luzerne, West Pittston 
8-11 
Lycoming, Witiemanert. 
8 14 
Mercer, Mezcer, S 15-17 


Mercer. Stoneboro, S 1-3 


Middletown, Middl 
town, S 8-1l 
Mill Creek val, Hooks 
town, A 2-27 
Milton, Milton, O 6-9 

Manroe, Strouds burg, 

Muncy, Hughesville, 
22-25 
Myersdale, s 22-25 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
S$ 15-13 


Oxford, Oxford, S 23-24 
Urwigsburg, O1 wigsb ane, 
1b- 18 

Perry, Newport, S 22-25 
Pulaski, Pulaski, 8S 15-17 
Punxsutawney, Punxsut- 
awney, A 24-27 


Reading, Re ading, ; 
5s 
Mans sfield, 


2 
Smythe, 
22-25 
Fo kori, 
0-0 2 
Susquehanna, Ph oe 
S 15-16 


Sullivan, 


AFFAIRS 
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New York. Herkimer, Herkimer, ~ Saratoga, Bakston Spa 
7- : 
Hornellsville, Hornells- Schoharie, Schoharie, 
Afton, Afton, S 22-2 ville -28 
Allegany, Jefferson, Watertown, Schuyler, Watkins, 


Angelica, 
S 8-10 8S 1-4 S$ 8-11 


American Institute, New Lewis, Lowville, A 25-238 Seneca, Waterloo, 
York, S 17-19 Madison, Brookfield, S 22,04 
Singhamton, Bingham- 14-17 Sidney, Sidney, Ms 
ton, S 29-0 2 Montgomery, Fonda. Sulver Lake, Perry, 

Boonville, Boonville, b) S 29-0 1 

S 1-4 Monroe, Brockport, Steuben, Bath, S 29% 2 

Broome, Whitneys Pt, S 23-2 Steuben, Troupsburg, 

$ 14 Morris, Moriis,*S 29-O 1 S 1-4 

Cambridge Valley, Naples, Naples, S 22-2} Suffolk, Riverhead, 
Cambridge, 3 1-4 Newark, Newark, O 1-3 S 15-18 

Catskill Mountains, . Niagara, Lockport, Sullivan, Monticello, 
Marygaretville, A 25-28 $ 17-19 A 2-28 

Cattaraugus, Little N. Tioga Newark Valley, Tioga, Owego, 8 1-3 

‘alley, S$ 1- A 5-27 Tompkins, Ithaca, 

Cayuga, Moravia, S 1-3 Oneida, Rome,  § 1i-18 A & 

Chautauqua, Wunk'rk, Oneonta, Oneonta, Ulster, Ellenville, 


t'redonia, Ss 1-4 8 14-17 a A 35-23% 
Chemung, Elmira, Ontario, Canandaigua, Union, Trumansburg, 


Ss -18 Ss ~ 
Chenango, Norwich, Orange, Middletown, Vernon, Vernon, 8S 22-24 
‘ 3 1-4 S$ 15-18 Warren, Warrensburg, 
Clinton, Plattsburg Orleans, Albion, S 15-18 
ive lu 17-19 Washington, Sandy Hik, 

Cobleskill, Cobleskill, UOswegatchie, Ogdens- A 25-28 
S 21-24 burg, Wayne, Lyons, 38 33 28 


Columbia, Chatham, Oswego, Fulton, 8S 15-18 Wana, White 


8 Otsego, Cooperstown, Plains, S 2-0 3 
Columbia, Hudson, 8 21-2 Wyoming, ene 
S 15-17 Palmyra, Palmyra, S 14-16 
Cortland, Conthana, “ S 24-26 Yates, Penn Yan, §S 14 
28 


~ Phoenix, W Phoenix, 

Cuba, Cuba, 4 15-18 8 22-% 
Delaware, Delhi, S 8-11 
Delaware Valley, Wal- 


New Jersey. 


Prattsburg, TP oe. 


ton, S 1-1 Piattsville, Prattsville. Burlington, Mt nal. 
Deposit, Deposit, A 25-27 S 8-10 
thydea, aayden, S 15-17 Putnam, Carmel, A 26-28 
Dutchess, I’ oughkeepsie. Queens-Nassau, Mineola, Maryland. 
26 Arlington, S 8-11 


~ 
Evie, Hamburg, S§S 8&- 12 
essex, Westport, S 1-4 ‘ 
rarmers’ Club, Hornells- Rensselaer, Nassau, 
ville, S 7-12 S 7-10 
os * ~ ee West a 


Ss a 
Racquette, Potsdam, ” Baiumore, Timonium, 
Frederick, Frederick, 

O 2-23 


Harford, Belair, A 25-28 
henut and Queen Anne, 
Tolchester Beach, 


Fulton, Johnstown, 


Franklin, Malone, . Rich hfield Springs, “Rie h- 
5 


Union, Burgettstown, 22-25 field Springs S 28-30 A 25-28 
. O 6- Franklinville, Pai. Riverside, Greene, S 8-il Montgomery, —— 
Union, Lewis burg, % > ville, A 25-28 Rockland, Orangeburg, 1-4 
_ 8S 29-0 2 Genesee, Batavia Ss 21-21 8 7-11 Prince George, U veer 

Wattsburg, W ae Gorham, Reed Corners, Rockland, New City, Marlboro be 

w 1-4 Oo 13 8 1-4 Prospect Park, Balti- 
Wayne, Honesdale. 7 Gouverneur, Gouverneur, St Lawrence, Canton, more, S 8-12 

Wes 29-0 2 A 23-2 S 15-18 Ww ashington, Hagers- 
estmoreland, Y oung- Hemlock Lake, Hem- Sandy Creek, Sandy town, O 13-16 
wood S 15-18 lock, S 2-01 Cree A 25-28 
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Guy Holmes 


in a small town in Ne- 
braska, earned $77.18 


in December, selling 


Che Saturday 
Evening Post 


N A DAINTY little booklet, 
which we will send to any boy 
free, twenty-five out of more than 
three thousand bright boys tell in 
their own way just how they have 
made a success of selling THE 
SATURDAY EveENING Post. Pictures 
of the boys—letters telling how 
they built up a paying business out- 
side of school hours— interesting 
stories of real business tact. 
Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. 
You can do the same. NO MONEY REQUIRED 
TO START. We will furnish ten copies the first 
week free of charge, to be sold at five cts. acopy. 
You can then send us the wholesale price for as 
many as you find you can sell the next week. 
IF YOU WILL TRY IT WE WILL SEND THE COPIES 
AND EVERYTHING NECESSARY. 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
$225 will be distributed Nexr Montu 


among boys who sell 5 or more Copies Weekly. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
519 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Swan> ROOFING 


is notlike others—it is better. It is Fire, Wind an 

Water-Proof, being a perfect roof in every — rand 8 +4 
the same time has the advantage of being low ii rice. 
Fits the steepest or flattest roofs. 
Aknife and hammer — all the tools necessary. Saves 
old roofing. Sample and Cirealars free. 


_ ‘ie Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


you money on either new or 


THE A. PF, SWAN CO., 


New Poultry Books. 


Voultry Architecture. BR. Weaiee.rcocceved 90.50 
Poultry Appliances and Hendicraft. G. 'B. Fiske .50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Anybody 7 ay it. 
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ed second prize for the last two years, 
there is no reason why we should not 
win first this year. We need enough 
of each kind of fruit you can send to 
fill one or two plates of each variety: 
let it be the very best you have; if 
your neighbor has something good get 
him to join you. Remember the soc 
pays shipping charges. Decide what 
you will send, get your empty package 
ready, and when shipping time comes 
we will send you tags and instructions. 
Do not disappoint us. Write either 
Henry C. Peck, or John Hall, at 
Rochester, for other information. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Aug 17— 
Hay crop good. Early apples and 
pears small, without much flavor. 
Fall plowing begun. Markets firm for 
farm produce. Dutchess Co fair Sept 
1-4, at which grangers will make a 
large exhibit. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Aug 16—Corn 
exceptionally poor. Oats unusually 
heavy and of fine quality. Large acre- 
age of buckwheat coming on nicely. 
Potatoes doing well. Chicken industry 
is brisk this season. Saratoga is fur- 
nishing a market for broilers at prices 
which are remunerative. Creameries 
running full time. Orchards look well 
and show _promise of a good yield. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Aug 17 
—Hay cannot be called a large crop, 
but is so much better than was expect- 
ed that farmers are feeling good over 
it. Oats a full crop. Corn below nor- 
mal; will not be better than 75%. Po- 
tatoes healthy, but not a good stand. 
Apples not over 20% of normal. 


East Bloomfield, Ontario Co, Aug 17 
—Hay crop. better than expected. 
Wheat about half a crop. Potatoes look 
very good. Sugar beets half a crop. 

Catherine, Schuyler Co, Aug 17—Hay 
much better than expected. Wheat and 
rye good. Growers of raspberries have 
had considerable trouble to get pickers 
for their large crops. 


Romulus, Seneca Co, Aug 18—There 
will not be more than 50% of an av- 
erage crop of Concord and Niagara 
grapes in this section. The quality, 
however, promises to be exceptionally 
good. (Catawbas are not grown exten- 
sively in western N Y, but it is one of 
the chief varieties in the central part 
of the state in the lake region.—[G. G. 
Lansing. 

The Well-known Nurseryman, Wil- 
liam Smith of Geneva, N Y, has donat- 
ed to his home city $150,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a woman's college. Mr 
Smith is the founder of the nursery 
firm of W. & T. Smith Co. He has 
been a generous contributor to many 
enterprises, building and endowing the 
Smith observatory and the Smith opera 
house at Geneva. He is now in his 
85th year and enjoying good health. 

The Fruit Growers’ field meeting at 
Niagara Falls, Aug 27, promises to be 
a great event. The speakers will be 
Hon S. Fred Nixon, speaker of the 
assembly, Hon Jean L. Burnett of 
Ontario Co, Dr W. H. Jordan of the 
state exper sta. The subjects to 
be discussed are: Adequate legal pro- 
tection for fruit growers, Some of the 
needs of N Y_ state farmers, etc. 
A large attendance is desired. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ivyland, Bucks Co, Aug 15—Weather 
has been cool, with plenty of rain. Corn 
very backward; prospects for half a 
crop or less. Potatoes generally look 
fine. Wheat threshing 20 bus to the a. 
Oats are light. Timothy hay made 75% 
of crop, clover W%. Hogs are lower, 
shotes $2.50 to $4 each. Apples half a 
crop. Peaches very scarce. 

Lakeside, Susquehanna Co, Aug 16— 
Oat straw very heavy and the grain 
better than expected. Rye not a very 
good crop. Some early potatoes are 
turning out pretty well. Eggs keep up 
good for this time of year. 


Patton, Cambria Co, Aug 16—Oats 
very heavy. Corn generally small and 
weedy. Buckwheat looking unusually 
fine. Aphis seems to be worse on ap- 
ples this season than for many years. 
Potatoes beginning to rot. 


New Castle, Lawrence Co, Aug 15— 
Crops being: light, work is well advanc- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


ed. Wheat is being threshed. Corn 
working finished. Pastures are good. 
Potatoes are blighted and will be a 
light crop. Much new machinery is 
being bought. All kinds of stock scarce 
and high. Sucking pigs $5 p pr, cows 
$40 to $75, horses $100 to $300. As to 
fruit, this season is almost a total fail- 
ure, blackberries being the only full 
crop. Apples very scarce. 

New Milport, Clearfield Co, Aug 15— 
Hay better than expected; selling $12 
to $14 from field. Large acreage of 
buckwheat looks well. Wheat and rye 
thin on ground. Oats better than 
average, but not as heavy as in ’02. 
Some good corn, but not an average 


crop. Raspberries and_ blackberries 
plentiful. Potatoes promise a _ good 
yield; no _ bugs. Sheep, calves and 


chickens scarce ard high. P. H. Dotts 
sold farm of 112 a, good _ build- 
ings, at $50 p a, underlaid with coal 
valued at nearly that. Farm labo-ers 
searce: wages high. Farmers beginning 
to raise colts. Good horses bring $200 
each. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Clark, Union Co, Aug 15—One of the 
most unfavorable seasons for growth 
on record. An average of one heavy 
rain every three days since June 6 has 
kept ground soaked. Cultivation has 
been out of the question. Corn fields, 
with few exceptions, are pronounced 
failures. All vine crops either dead or 
dying. Some blight on tomatoes and 
potatoes. No fruit worth mentioning, 
expect apples; they are in good condi- 
tion and promise a fine crop. Oats 
seriously injured by rain. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Aug 16—Farmers 
have not yet finished haying, on ac- 
count of rain. Crop much better than 
expected, about an average. Corn grow- 
ing very slowly and it is feared it will 
not ripen well. Buckwheat is also very 
late. A few peaches have been shipped 
from this sta and prices range from 50c 
to $1 p bskt. Potatoes a good crop; 
bugs have made little trouble. Onion 
crop will be about an average, but 
weeds have caused considerable work. 
Farm help scarce and being paid $1.75 
p day. 

Redbank, Monmouth Co, Aug 17— 
Potatoes rotting. One man dug 70 bbls 
and left 30 bbls on ground, good for 
nothing. Buyers are offering from $1.55 
to 2$ for the crop; selling in Redbank 
market for $2 to $2.25. Tomatoes 70 to 
90e p bskt, apples $1.25 to $1.75 p bbl, 
corn 27e doz and very little to be had. 
Peaches a failure. Tomato vines are 
fine, but no fruit; blossoms dropped 
off. Fine weather for seeding and farm- 
ers are very busy sowing grass. Large 
acreage of crimson clover sown. Corn 
very backward and needs plenty of 
warm weather and late fall to mature. 
All kinds of produce commanding good 
prices but very scarce in market. 


MARYLAND. 
Pocomoke Fair Successful. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Pocomoke fair was held last week. The 
display of fruits and vegetables, though 
not large, was creditable. The display 
of sweet potatoes from the Virginia 
counties’ of Northampton and Accomac 
contained much larger potatoes than 
those from the Maryland counties of 
Somerset and Worcester. The season 
in Virginia is ten days to two weeks 
ahead of Maryland. The management 
wisely adjust this matter by giving 
separate premiums to Virginia and 
Maryland. The display of Irish pota- 
toes, pumpkins, squashes, cantaloupes, 
melons, onions, ete, was good. Very 
few peaches shown, as it was too early 
for the choice varieties. The showing 
of grapes, Japanese plums, pears and 
apples was fine. Green stalk corn was 
good, as well as matured wheat, oats 
and corn. 

There was a good exhibit of poultry, 
live stock, including some fine young 
cattle, hogs, sheep and spring colts. The 
grounds were in first-class condition. 
Shade trees have been planted wher- 
ever possible. The location of the 
grounds was naturally beautiful, the 
building being situated on a high bank 
sloping to the track beneath, thus giv- 
ing persons a good view of track from 
any part of the grounds. The track is 








said to be the finest south of Wilming- 
ton. The racing was good. 


Fruit Growers’ Outing in Maryland. 


The joint field meeting held recently 
by the Peninsula and Maryland state 
horticultural societies at the large 
farms of W. F. Allen, Salisbury, Md, 
was, as announced in the last issue, a 
most enjoyable occasion. The visitors 
were driven over the farms and shown 
the various points of interest. Mr Al- 
len was shipping three carloads can- 
taloupes daily to New York and Boston. 

Having seen the principal points of 
interest the visitors were conducted to 
a beautiful grove near the center of 
the farm, where they were served a 
bountiful lunch. Two years ago Mr 
Allen received $11,000 from 55 acres and 
made a clear profit of $6000. Last year 
the results were not quite so good as 
the season was less favorable. This 
year there has been a little lack of 
sunshine but the crop is large in 
quantity and good in quality. The 
railroad runs through Mr Allen’s place 
and the company has put in a siding 
for his use which is a great conven- 
ience, and the visitors found it so when 
the evening passenger train was 
stopped at this siding to take them 
home. 

Mr Allen's 100-acre strawberry field 
is chiefly for plants, but much fine 
fruit is grown every year. The best 
yield was three years ago when he had 
55,000 quarts Excelsior on 11 acres. 
The fruit was sold in Boston at 10% 
cents per quart. The most profitable 
varieties now grown are the Excelsior 
and the Late June. The latter is later, 
lasts longer and ships -better than the 
Gandy. 

Although peaches are scarce on the 
peninsula, Mr Allen’s orchard is well 
loaded, and the fruit is going to mar- 
ket, as the only variety grown here 
is the Ray. It is medium to large in 
size, white with a beautiful blush and 
only fair quality, but very tempting 
in a year of scarcity like this. While 





Uncertainty in Onion Outlook. 





The condition of the maturing crop 
is very uneven. The wholesale trade 
in the big cities, such as N Y and Bos- 
ton, are inclined to talk a big crop of 
onions, but there is no reason why grow- 
ers should be stampeded at this early 
date. American Agriculturist is close- 
ly following the situation, and will pre- 
sent further details next week. Advices 
coming to us daily direct from leading 
onion producing sections indicate that 
while there will no doubt be a good 
many onions in the aggregate, crop 
prospects are far from uniform. Ohio 
has a liberal acreage, and prospects 
for a good crop, yet fine harvest 
weather is needed. .Further west the 
situation is somewhat problematical. In 
Mich the crop is late, a prominent 
grower in Washtenaw county writing 
us harvest will not begin before Sept 
15 and crop prospects no better than last 
year and probably not as good. South- 
ern Wis is turning out some fine onions, 
but needs dry weather to harvest in 
best shape. Returns are now coming in 
from N Y for our preliminary report 
and show uneven crop prospects, but 
outlook promising, subject to weather 
conditions. The important crop of the 
Ct valley promised to fall short of ear- 
lier estimates, and is 2 to 3 weeks late. 
Along the north coast of L I sound crop 
is also late. As for prices, they were 
a little more than nominal at the open- 
ing of this week. Buyers are in the 
field but somewhat timid, growers in 
Hardin Co, O, asking 40 to 50c p bu, 
but no reported sales. In N Y city, ear- 
ly red onions are quotable around $2@ 
.25 p bbl, and receipts light. 
SNAPS SAEED oI Bates 


Tobacco Notes. 





The experiment of raising shade- 
grown Sumatra in Hawaii is reported 
by Jerard G. Smith, the U §S special 
agent in charge of the agri exper sta, 
to have proved successful. 

NEW YORK. 

CHEMUNG Co—The tobacco crop com- 
pared with that of former years is 
about 10 to 15% less in acreage. Con- 
dition of plants is better than last year 
at this time. With frequent showers of 
late, the crop has made good growth 
and leaves are spreading out nicely. A 
little warmer weather and more sun- 
shine would be beneficial. Topping of 


early set has begun and harvesting 
will begin the last of the month. Very 
little injury has been done by insects of 
any kind; little or no injury by hail 
to Aug 10. 

WAYNE Co—Too much rain and not 
enough warm weather has _ injured 
tobacco, which is not looking as wel 
as might be wished. Although planted 
at the usual time, with a good start, 
plants in many fielcs are still spin- 
dling. The acreage this year is 20 to 
40% less than last year. There are 
many more poor crops than good ones, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—A long spell of cool 
weather and frequent rains retarded 
growth of tobacco. Of late several 
warm days have improved conditions, 
Had the cool, damp weather continued 
much longer, plants would probably 
have been attacked by rust. Plants 
have been topped low. Some growers 
have harvested their Havana tobacco, 
A warm, late fall is hoped for. 

OMI a oS ae 


A Live Meeting Maryland Patrons, 

Montgomery county (Md) Patrons at 
their recent meeting on Rockville fair 
grounds, discussed plans for buying and 
mixing fertilizers for fall use. By co- 
operative buying, Patrons have greatly 
reduced the cost of fertilizers, farm im- 
plements and supplies,and have learned 
to buy unmixed fertilizers and mix 
them on the farm. Plans for making 
of practical use the $1500 annually 
available for teaching manual training 
and the domestic sciences in public 
schools, were also considered. It is be- 
lieved schools should interest children 
in rural pursuits and give them practi- 
cal training for farm life. The cooking 
classes take away the idea of drudgery 
from housework. 

Prof T. B. Symons of Maryland agri- 
cultural college spoke on Insects inju- 
rious to farmers, and stated that the 
damage in Maryland is estimated to be 
greater than the whole cost of the pub- 
lic school system. 

National See C. M. Freeman said 
the grange has developed many 
raw country boys until they could speak 
logically and forcibly and hold their 
own in all kinds of public assemblies, 
including the halis of congress. The 
grange has had a tremendous effect 
enlarging the intellectual outlook of 
farmers and their families, and has 
never been as prosperous as now. The 
increase in membership this year is al- 
ready greater than last, when it was 
thought very satisfactory. 

Farm and grange subjects were dis- 
cussed in an interesting manner by 
Messrs S. L. Phillips, Denson Lawrence 
and John W. Harmer. The success of 
the meeting was an evidence of the 
good work being accomplished in Mont- 
gomery county by the grange. 

a ee ea 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


MARYLAND. 

The first field meeting of the order in 
Maryland was held this year and was 
a great success. Maryland is getting 
into line with other grange states. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
Taneytown grange and Copperville 
farmers’ club, and an immense audi- 
ence was in attendance. The address 
of welcome was a pleasing one, made 
by Rev J. B. Lennon, pastor of Taney- 
town Catholic church. Pres R. W. Sy! 
vester of Maryland agricultural colleg: 
spoke interestingly on the problem of 
keeping the young folks on the farm. 
State Master Hill of Pennsylvania de- 
livered a short talk on organization of 
farmers. Several farmers present ex- 
pressed a desire to unite with a grange. 
This field meeting may result in the 
organization of one or more new 
granges in the section around Taney- 


town. 
EW YORK. 

Ogden has decided to erect a fine 
new hall, the cost of which will be 
about $4000. A building site has been 
owned by the grange for some time. 

Brushton is increasing in member- 
ship steadily and now numbers over 
200. The Patrons of this grange carry 
about $1,389,000 in a fire relief associa- 
tion. Only one loss has occurred 
in the county (Franklin) in over a 
year, and that only of $13. 





South Hannibal occupies a peculiar 
position in some respects. While the 
membership is small, on account of its 
being closely surrounded by larger 
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granges, its working strength and the 
energy displayed by its members give 
it a high place in the order in Oswego 
county. 


Bowen's Corners grange has nearly 
completed its new hall and will soon 
dedicate the same. It is a handsome 


building especially adapted for grange 
work. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

“Never in the past, has the month 
of August seen such active interest in 
grange field meetings in Pennsylvania 
was witnessed this year,’ writes 
State Lecturer A. M. Cornell. He sug- 
gests that the meetings just held be 
followed up by each Patron inviting 
their friends to identify themselves 
with the grange, as the abundant har- 
vest of membership the coming autumn 
will be a rich reward. 

Three granges have 
Clearfield county since January, the 
last one being on July 17, by Deputy 
E. M. Davis. This makes 20 granges 
organized in the state this year. 
Clearfield county is rapidly becoming 
one of the enterprising grange coun- 
ties of the state. 

Meadow grange, 
quehanna county, last March, 
charter members, has added 20 mem- 
to date. Two good live meetings 
are held each month and prospects are 
bright for greater interest in the 
near future. 

About three-fourths 
in Pennsylvania’ reported 
during the quarter ending June 30. The 
size of classes taking degrees varies 
from eight in Wurren, Westmore'’and 
and Cherry Hill gringes, to 26 in one 
class in Tioga grange. 


NEW JERSEY. 


as 


been organized in 


in Sus- 
with 28 


organized 


bers 


of the granges 


initiations 


The granges in Cumberland county, 
N J, will hold a_ picnic August 
25, at Tumbling Dam Park, Bridgeton. 
State Master Gaunt and Mrs Ella §S. 
Southland will be the principal speak- 
ers, Music, games and other forms of 


entertainment will be provided. 
DELAWARE. 

Capital of Kent county held its an- 
nual picnic August 13 at Silver Lake 
park, one of the most beautiful parks in 
the state situated a half mile north of 
Dover the state capital. Prof Charles 
P. Close, of the Delaware experiment 
station interested the Patrons by dis- 


cussing fruit and San Jose scale. 


New Castle county Pomona _ will 
hold its annual fair August 26 to 27. It 
promises to be a great success. A 


large exhibit of fine fruit is expected. 


- -_ 
Farmers’ National Congress will be 


held at Niagara Falls, N Y, Sept 22- 
Oct 10, 1903. Those who will address 
the congress are as follows: Maj G. D. 
Purse, Savannah, Ga, Sugar supply in 
the United States. Hon Timothy L. 
Woodruff, Brooklyn, Agricultural con- 


in our in- 
and the possibilities 
in their development. oO. P. Austin, 
chief bureau of statistics, Washington, 
Farm products in the markets of the 
world. Dr D. E. Salmon, Washington, 
Infectious and contagious diseases of 
farm animals and their effect on 
American agriculture. Prof F. M. 
Webster, Urbana, Ill, Diseases and in- 
sect pests of plants and their effect on 
American agriculture. James Wood, 
Mt Kisco, N Y, How can we enlarge 
our foreign markets for farm products. 


ditions understood to exist 


sular possessions, 


Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind, Ex- 
tension of the facilities of our mail 
system. Gov Odell will deliver the 
address of welcome, and the response 
will be made by Hon Harvie Jordan, 
Monticello, Ga, first vice-president of 


The delegates are com- 
governors of the sev- 


the congress. 
missioned by the 





eral states, and any farmer is eligible 
to appointment. For information in 
regard to appointment as delegates, 
write to John M. Stahl, secretary, 4328 
Langley avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Hop Movement and Market. 
New York. 

At New York, the market for state 
offerings continued firm. There was a 
Advertisers’ Bulletin. 

FINDS 1T ALL RIGHT—Delphi, Ind, Feb 
18.1902. W.F. Young, Springfield, Mass. Dear 
Sir: T procured your remedy “ Absorbine ” from 
my local dealer and find it all right. Yours 


truly, I. Orahood. Address W. 
F, Springfield, Mass. 
[3] 


F. Young, P D 


GRANGE=--MARKETS 


prices unchanged 
new developments 
the coast, ground 
with both deal- 


quiet demand with 
and steady. No 
were reported from 
markets being steady 
ers and exporters ready to buy but 
supplies searce. Ch ’02 N Y state 23 
@24c p lb, medium to prime 214%@22%c, 
ordinary 20%@21c, N Y state ’01, 14@ 
l7c, ch Pacific coast ’02, 234%@24'%c, 
medium to prime 22@238c, Pacific coast 
"01 14@17c. 

Mapison Co—Morrisville: The crop is 
better than last year, but below the 
usual average. Pricking will be late, 
probably early Sept. Only a few re- 
ports of lice. Dealers are offering 15c, 


but a few contracts have been made 
at 20c. 

OtsEGo Co—The crop looks fine, but 
the vine is light. Prospects indicate 
about half a crop. No offers yet an- 
nounced for this year’s growth. Pick- 
ing will not begin before September 
or ten days later than usual. 

OnripA Co—Lice in the hop yards 


during the past two weeks have caused 
considerable anxiety, the greatest dam- 


age being done in lowlands. The 
weather fortunately has not been fa- 
vorable for their spreading and it is 
believed they will soon disappear. Sale 
prices for ’02 hops have been 18@ 
20e p Ib. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 





Oats 











| Wheat {__ Corn 
Cash or spot! ————_—_— ae * 
| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 1903 , 1902 
Chicagu... .83%%| 73 | 52%e| 60 | 449) .39 
New York] .884) .77%4| .59 | 63%] 42 | .64 
BKoston..... — — | 63%) .71 44%, .63 
Toledo..... 841, .70 554) .63 3534) .35 
St Louis...) 8134! .631, 49 | .57%] .353, .29 
Min’p’Is....| .85¥%4) .7644 .52 | 60 | 35 | 645 
Liverpoos | .96 90 | 604! 45%! — | — 
At New “York, flour had a steady 
sale at a recent advance. Little business 
was done in barley owing to the un- | 
certain condition of the crop. There 
was a steady sale for rye with prices 
unchanged. The export demand for 
wheat, corn and flour was considerably 
improved owing to foreign anxiety 
concerning future supplies. Western 


rye 52%@b55e p bu, state and Jersey 58 
@59l%4c, barley 60c, standard white oats 
42c, No 2 white clipped 43c, No 2 mixed 
39c, No 2 mixed corn 59%c, No 2 yellow 
to arrive 60%ec 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





| Cattle | Hogs | | Sheep 
— |e aa 1908 | 1902 | 1903) 1202 





Per 100 lbs 











Chicago.. | £5. 40} 8.90] + 5.85 $7. 35|$3 75| $4.25 
New York .| 5.70} 780} 660, 7.90! 4.59] 5.00 
BUMale, 0060600 | 5.40) 7.50} 6.25) 7.80} 4.25) 5.00 
Kansas City 540} 810) 5.65 7.25) 4.70] 4.25 
Pittsburg ...... 5 35] 7 90} 6.10 | 7.60) 4.35] 4.40 
Monday, Au August 17. 

At New York, the cattle trade was 

slow up to Friday of last week, with 


no appreciable improvement in steers, 
and bulls and cows lower. On Friday, 
influenced by higher prices at the west, 
good cattle sold 10c higher; bulls and 
cows still further declined. Milch cows 
of good quality held up steady; me- 
dium and common grades eased off $2 
per head. The selling range for infe- 
rior to choice milkers, calf included, 
was from 20 to 50; an extra car or two 
exceeded quotations. Veals showed a 
little weakness on Wednesday, but 
closed about steady; grassers and but- 
termilks ruled firm to 25ec higher, clos- 
ing steady. 

On Monday of this week, with 50 cars 
of cattle on sale, steers declined 10c; 
bulls and cows were steady to 10c lower. 
Calves were in quite liberal supply 
3500 for the market); veals ruled firm 


and top grades were a shade higher; 
grassers and buttermilks lower. Extra 
1535-Ilb steers sold at $5.35 p 100 Ibs; 


good choice 1200@1500-lb steers 5.10 
@5.50:; common to fair 1050@1175-1lb 
steers at 4.40@5: stockers at 3.55@8.80; 
bulls 2.25@3.37 cows 1.50@4: veals 5@ 
8.25: culls 4@4.50; grassers and butter- 
milks 3.50@4; westerns at 6. 

Sheep and lambs still further ad- 
vanced last week on light supplies 
and touched high water mark for the 
month on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Later prices receded, closing with the 


to 








advance mainly lost on lambs, but 
about steady for sheep. On Monday 
of this week with heavy receipts, 80 
cars for the market, sheep declined 10 
to 25c and lambs 25 to 40c, there being 
a fair trade at the decline. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $2.50@3.75 p 100 
lbs; a few wethers and export sheep 
4@4.25; common to choice lambs 4.75 
@6.60; a few top lambs early at 6.65@ 
6.75; culls 4@4.25. 

Hogs advanced last week 10@15ic, but 
later declined, and before the close the 
advance was lost. Monday of this 





week with 1300 hogs on sale, trade was | 


slow and prices weak. Good state | 
hogs were quotable at 6@6.10 for 210 
to 250 lbs average: 6.15@6.25 for 140 to 
175 lbs average; and pigs at 6.30@6.35. 

HORSE MARKET. 

There was a little improvement the 
past week in some branches of the 
horse trade, but confined entirely to 


seasoned horses for work and driving. 
Fresh work horses sold lower than ever 
and generally at a loss to the shipper. 
Seasoned carriage horses for family use 
were in fair demand with sales at the 
general range of $100 to 175. Occasion- 
ally the outside figures were extended. 
Dealers say that the recent slump in 
the stock market has affected the de- 
mand for harness horses the past few 
weeks, both carriage pairs and single 
horses feeling the effects in a marked 
degree. Some export demand for har- 
ness horses of fine quality to go to 





Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 














THIS DRPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 


in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a wor you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy ‘or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungic ides. 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds. 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, velicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 


cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


guarantee 


5 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK | . 


OUR HELP BUREAU 





BROKEN American  Fox- 
hounds, Shaner’s strain, that are good hunters, 
trailers and know where and how to hunt wolf, 
deer and fox. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer's 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa, Stamps for circular. 


202 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
composed of large and small ones, good hunters 
and not gun shy. Also some puppies, J. HOWARD 


3 THOROUGHLY 


TAYLOR, Farmer’s Hotel, West Chester, Pa, 
Stamps for circular, 
- _ —_— ————____4 

BBLGLAN HARES, Pit Games, “White Leg- 
horns, Silver Hamburgs, Fantail pigeons. First- 
class stock. Prices low. MARCUS ZEH, Central 
Bridge, N Y. 

ONE REGISTERED Scotch Collie brood bitch 
from W. Atlee Burpee’s stock, $10. FRANCES 
A. BROWN, Millerton, N Y. 

ST BERNARD puppies cheap. EXCELSIOR, | _ 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 

BREEDING CANARIES, African geese. Write 
SUSAN WHEELER, Rural 1, Medina, N Y 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. > B. WOOD- 
Ww ARD, 302 € Greenwich St, , New York. 


APPLES, " potatoes, hay, "straw, poultry, produce 
Prompt satisfactory returns, Established 59 yeasr, 
GIBBS & _BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 YEARS’ experience: best market “results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH 
RAN, 24 Duane St, New York. 


4 
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LIVE STOCK. 


AYRSHIRES,  Cheshires 
two heifers, 8 months; service boars; sows to 
farrow in September; spring pigs; ram and ewe 
lambs and older ewes and rams. All stock eligible 
to registry. HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cort- 


land Co, N 


“JERSEY BULLS, three to six months. 


153 


and Oxford sheep; 


Shrop- 





shire rams. Voland China pigs and bred ag 

Photos. WM BIGH AM’'S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa, 

CHGICE lot of Poland China pigs, May and 

July farrows. Pedigrees if desired. eer sex. 
ART HUR THURBER, East Ww orcester, N ‘ie 4 

POLAND CHIN AS—Service boars, spring and 

> 


summer pigs. Pedigrees 
H. ACKL EY, Spring Hill, 


SHORTHORN BULL calves, 
Best dairy strains. Certified pedigrees, 
Ww ELLES, W yalusing, Pa, 

FOR PERCHERON “and ‘French Coach 1 stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pape, Angora kittens, write 
E. AKIN, IN, Scipio, N 


HOLSTEIN BULLS, Chester White pigs. 


promptly furnished. B. 
Pa. 


Also one, yea ling. 
LINCOLN 


Fi 
individuals and well bred. SPRINGDALE FARM. 
Spring Hill, Pa. 


cheap, Either sex, 
Ketchum’s Corners, 


REGISTERED Ches ster Digs, 
pte not akin. E; P. ROGERS, 


GUERNSEY BULL "for sale or exchange for 
Guernsey cow. J. C. WINSOR, Farmingdale, N J. 


“REGISTERED large English Berkshires, All 
ages. PINKN ‘EY J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 


JERSEY RED service boars and shotes. Oxford 
rams. W. EMPIE, Amsterdam, © m 


CHOICEST QU ‘ALITY Shropshire sheep. eep. WIL- 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, 

“ANGORA GOATS, pairs, 
DODDS, Anna, , WM. 





pucks, s. SAMUEL 


‘trios, 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903; my own saving; 
large flowering; every conceivable color, shade and 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ounce, $15 — 
$3. Mr Bh. O'Neil, Elgin, iil, wri 
mixture of pansies i ever had,” FRANCIS BRILE. 
Hempstead, Long _Island, N Y. 

SEED WHEAT— Hardiest ‘and heaviest yielding 
varieties. Get our free circular and samples before 
ordering. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa, 


WHEAT Dawson's Golden Chaff. Pure, ele an 
seed, per bag, 2 1-2 bashels, $2.65, 10 bushels; $1 per 
bushel. JOSEPH HARRIS CO, Coldwater, NX. 

SEED Ww HBAT- Hand weeded, recleaned, Fultzo- 
Mediterranean and Mealy $1.15 per bushel, bags free, 
track, Exie, Pa: SIEGEL THE SEE DSMAN. 


~ SEED WHHAT- Harvest King, 
bushel. Sacks free. Also some 
WILLIAMS, Hillsboro, O. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


3-HORSB POAV ree gasoline engine $100, 5 h p 
$150. Cats ensilage and does all kinds of farm 
work. Catalog free, P: ALMER BROS, © ‘os Cob, Ct. 








recleaned, $1 per 
Mealy, DANIBL 


FOR SAL KF, cheap, MeCormick — 


harveste So 
ARTHU R PARKER, Messengerville, N } 4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED--Girl to bring up as my own, age 10-14. 
MRS ALIC E BORTON, | Woods town, eo Js 


~ WANTED—A reliable, energetic man to take 
orders for trees, shrubs and vines. Steady employ- 
ment at good wages. Address D. H, PATTY, Nur- 
seryman, Geneva, N Y. 

“IF you want to "reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any_others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the» Paci- 
fie coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, yublished at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, 11; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4e ner word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most. effect- 
ive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass, It is_the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American | Agriculturist wi weeklies. 

















And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 





HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—A single man, used to truck garden- 
ing. Must understand care of horses, Apply with 
references, stating age and also wages required with 
board, to BRU NTON & ALLEN, _ Belle Vernon, Pa. 
via ABest 2e a 
WANTED—An intelligent woman to act as 
housekeeper and take charge of boarding several 
men on a nursery farm, State particulars by letter 
to BRUNTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa. 








“Ww ANTED Herdsman, “single man (Hollander pre- 
ferred), Must thoroughly understand feeding, etc. 
State age, nationality, wages and references, ROCK 
HILL FARM, Box 17, Stamford, Ct. 

SINGLE MAN on farm. Must know how to drive 
team and milk. Wages paid weekly, A, J, BANNA, 
Bristol, Ct, 


Very Satisfactory. 


My advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agricultur- 
ist has been very satisfactory and I 
shall be glad to again make use of the 
opportunity in near future.—[D. M. 
Johnson, Seaford, Del. 
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America and Mexico has been a 
this summer's trade. Twen- 
recently shipped to Mex- 
per head was paid. 
demand is for high stepping, hand- 
horses of 15 hands or upward. 
do not look for any marked 
the situation for the next 30) 
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At Pittsburg, 115 loads of cattle 
were received Monday of this week. 
Prices on almost all grades showed an 
advance, 

Extra, + pene me the $3. Ie a545 
Go wl, 12% 45 5q03 MI 


’ 
ates i 


Poor to good bulls @2 59@74 10 
Poor to good cowa 2 25.5 0 
q@4l 





aa t. lieifers, 700-1000 lbs 39 





Comm 7.000 Tbe 32 wed l) Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 (0 
Rough. hoelf tat 8 Wee es) Veal culves Sima 7 
Fat oxen 204040 Cows & springers, 1 00@50 00 


Receipts of hogs totaled 40 loads. 
Heavy hogs sold for $5.60@5.75 p 100 
Ibs, mediums 6@6.10, heavy Yorkers 
6.05@6.10, light 6.10@6.15, pigs 6.20@ 
6.25. Values of sheep were lower. 
Lambs 4@6 p 100 Ibs, sheep 3@4. 

At Buffalo, arrivals of cattle Monday 
of this week were 160 cars. The mar- 
ket was a shade higher on heavy grades 
and 10 to 15e higher on butcher stuff. 
Miich cows and springers had a steady 
to strong sale, but bulls sold slowly. 
Prime 1200 to 1400-lb steers 5.20@5.50 p 
100 Ibs, medium 1200@1400-M steers 4.55 


@4.70, medium cenoice light 4.65@4.95, 
choice calves 7.25@7.50, fair 6.75@7. 
There was a steady call for hogs. Pigs 


6.30 p 100 lbs, Yorkers 6@6.10, mixed 5.50 


@5.85, heavy 5.75@5.80, roughs 4.75@5, 
stags 4@4.50. Considerable business 
Was done in sheep and lambs, but 
peices were mostly below last week's 


quotations. Lambs 5.85@6.10 p 100 Ibs, 
fair 5.50@5.75, culls 4.25@4.75, yearlings 
4.254 4.50, wethers 4@4.25, ewes 3.50@3.75, 
mixed 3.75@4, culls 2@3. 

At Chicago, an active and generally 
firm cattle market was the rule, the 
moderate supply favoring sellers. All 
classes of buyers were represented, and 
many prime beeves were taken for ex- 
port account, usually at fractional ad- 
vances. Large numbers of choice to 
extra steers crossed the scales at $5.25 
@5.60, fancy somewhat higher. 


nnaniniiaailiipéneietnhiiaih 
New York State Cheese Market. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 17—Cheese of 
both sizes showed considerable improve- 
ment to-day. It ceuld hardly be on ac- 
count of foreign demand, as that is 
exceedingly light. In fact, out of the 
7600 bxs quoted, only one-third are large 
cheese. Small sizes rule the market 
and comprise the bulk of the make. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of receipts and 
exports at N Y, the receipts are 100,000 
bxs in excess of last year, while the 
exports are only 22,000 bxs in excess. 
But the exports are practically all large 
cheese, and it is probable that a very 
large proportion of the remaining 78,000 
are small sizes, weighing about one- 
third less. This would reduce the ap- 
parent excess of receipts considerably 
in the number of pounds. 


Transactions were as follows: Large 


colored, 737 bxs at 914c, 960 at 9¥%ec; large 
white, 209 at 9'%4c, 270 at 9c; small 
white, 245 at 9%ec, 20 at 9% small 


colored, 4197 at 9% conditional, 800 
bxs. Total, 7638 bxs, against 5750 one 
year ago. Creamery butter, 29 pkgs 


at 20c, 49 at 20%4c, 600 1-lb prints at 22c. 
Curb sales, 700 large at 97.c, 1400 small 
at 104%c, 300 small at 104c. 

New York State—At Albany cmy 
tubs 19@20c p lb, ch emy prints 20@2I1c, 
dairy 18@19c.—At Rochester, Elgin tubs 
216c p lb, prints 2°%c, state cmy 14@ 


20ce-—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 21@22> p Ib, 
20c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 21@22c.—At 


Watertown, fancy dairy 18@20c p Ib, 
good to choice 16@18c. 

New York State--At Albany, 
dars 9@10c p Ib, flats 84%@9t%ec, 
@5c.—At Rochester, full 
ll%ec.—At Syracuse, cheddars 
Pp Ib. 

At Canton, Aug 15—Offered 
board to-day, 2240 bxs of twin 
and 1395 tubs of creamery butter. 
sold for 10¢e p Ib, butter 19%4c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, there was a further 
fall in receipts last week and dealers in 
the city say the market is in an im- 
proved condition though the surplus is 
still heavy. Expectations of the long- 
ferred warm wave also encouraged the 
milk people. The exchange price re- 
ymains at 24c p qt net to the shipper, 
with the platform surplus west of the 
Hudson selling at an average of $1.15 
Dp can. 


ched- 
skims 3 
cream 11% 
10te@11c 
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cheese 


Cheese 
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The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week ending 
August 15, were as follows : 





Milk Cream 

De -srbudnrtaasexsnanwcades 30,427 2,144 
TITER oak occ kc ccccece 14,074 351 
West Shore ew 12,038 935 
Lackawanna .... «sces Guaae 1,660 
N Y Central (long he 1ul). 33,515 1,575 
N Y Central (Harle m).... 8,770 80 
SRN ba ccnccsdauseeasees 34,175 2,345 
Lehigh Valley .. cone’ Sueee 200 
Homer Ramsdell ‘line. WARE e 6,205 152 
ee can cccienna an 6,500 _— 
Other sources ......ccc00e 5,475 140 
Total . 201,274 9,582 
Daliy GVETARE 2. cccccccs 28,751 1,369 
Last week F +++: 204,351 10,213 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, there was an improve- 
ment in the home trade for domestic 
marrow beans, Stocks were cleaned up 
closely and the market was firm. The 
feeling generally was steadier. Choice 
marrow $2.80 p bu, meduim 2.15, red 


kidney 2.60@3.30, choice yellow eye 2.75. 
Eggs. 
At New York, there was a fairly ac- 


tive demand for eggs and better grades 
were disposed of promptly. Cheap eggs 
sold better than usual. Fancy nearby 
select 24@26c p doz, nearby fresh gath- 
ered 16@21c, western fresh gathered 18 
@20c. 


At Boston, there was no change in 
quotations for eggs. Good to fancy 
stock was in demand at well s 
tained prices. Nearby fancy 26@2ic 
doz, eastern firsts 21@22c, N Y neue 
firsts 20@21c, western 14@16%c., 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, receipts of apples were 


fairly liberal, but the demand was slow. 
Extra fine black grapes sold well, but 
other grades dragged. Plums were dull. 
Light shipments improved quotations 
for muskmelons but watermelons had a 
limited outlet. Berries were without 
notable change. Fancy table apples 
$2.50@2.75 p bbl, average prime Astra- 
khans 2@2.25, southern pears 1@3.75, 
Md and Del Bartletts 1.50@1.75 p % bbl 
bskt, nearby common 1.25@2 p_ bbl, 
plums 20@50c p 8-lb bskt, Md and Del 
peaches 75c@1.50 p bskt, common to 
good Jersey 75¢c@1.25, N C and Del 
grapes 2@3 p 20-lb carrier, Md and Del 
Moore's Early 90c@1.12, up river Cham- 
pion 75@85e, blackberries 5@10c p qt, 
huckleberries 6@10c, muskmelons 75c@ 
1.25 p bskt, watermelons 125@175 p car. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, there was no change 
in the market for mill feed. The de- 
mand was steady for city and a consid- 
erable business was done. Middlings 
sold at $17@22 p ton, spring standard 


and coarse bran 17.25 to 17.75, city 
bran, in 200-lb bags, 18, heavy feed 
17.50, linseed oil meal 24.50@265. 


Hay and Straw. 
At New York, there was a liberal sup- 


ply of hay. The market was steady, 
except for lower qualities which 
dragged. Prime hay $21 p ton, No 1, 


clover 14@15, long rye 
short rye 10@13, oat and 


19@20, mwixed 

straw 16@19, 

wheat 9@10. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, Irish potatoes were in 


liberal supply. The tone of the mar- 
ket was weaker. L I $1.87@2 p_ bbl, 
Jersey and Md 1.62@1.87, southern 1.50 
@1.62, Va sweet potatoes 1.50@2.25 
p bbl. 
Poultry. 

* At New York, quotations for live 
poultry were unchanged. Receipts 
were light and demand quiet. Jobbers 
were well supplied. Supplies of low 


grade dressed fowls and chickens were 
plentiful and sold slowly at low figures. 
Strictly firm stock found a ready out- 
let. Nearby spring chickens 12c p Ib 
1 w, southern llc, fowls 12%c, roosters 
8c, turkeys lle, ducks 40@75c p pair, 
25@35e 


geese 90c@$1.25, live pigeons 
dressed, Phila broilers 16@20c p Ib, 


state and Pa 13@16c, western scalded 
fowls 18c, ducks 15@17%c. 
At Boston, receipts of live poultry 
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were liberal; fair demand 

fowls. Dressed spring chickens plenti- 
ful and easier. Fowls 13c p Ib 1 w, 
roosters 8c, broilers, 2 lbs each, 12%@ 
13c, spring ducks 13c, choice dressed 
fowls 15@16c, choice roasting chick- 
ens 16@22c, nearby broilers 15@1ic, 


green ducks 16@l1ic. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, onions held firm for 
strictly choice stock. Cabbages were 
weaker and egg plants about steady. 
There were liberal offerings of celery, 
which had a quiet sale. Green corn was 
searce and firm. Western N Y green 
peas were scarce and sold freely. Values 
of tomatoes showed a considerable de- 
cline. Beets $2@2.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 
60@75c, turnips 3@4, corn 1@2.25 p 100, 
L I cabbage 5@6, celery 10@410c p doz, 
Baltimore cucumbers 3.50@3.75 p bbl, 
Jersey 1@1.75 p crate, cucumber pickles 
3@5 p 1000, Jersey egg plants 2 p bbl, 
Ky onions 2.25@2.50, southern peppers 
1.50@1.75, white and yellow squash 50c 


@1.50, lettuce 1@1.75 p case, southern 
lima beans 75¢c@1.50 p bag, southern 


Jersey 2.75@3, L I onions 2.25@2.50 p 
bbl, western N Y wax string beans 1@ 
1.50 p bu, western N Y green string 
beans 1.25@1.50, Del and Md tomatoes 
50c@1.25 p carrier, Baltimore 1@1.25 p 
crate, Jersey 60c@1.50 p crate. 

Wool. 

During the past week or 10 days, 
operations at leading centers, such as 
Chicago, New York and Boston, have 
been on a smaller scale than usual for 
the past few weeks. At Phila and St 
Louis, sales have been active and in 
some cases a slight advance on ruling 
prices was paid. On all markets prices 
generally have been firm. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 








WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, blackber- 
ries 9@10c p qt, squash $1@1.50 P bbl, 


tomatoes 2.50 p bu, potatoes 2@2.25, dry 


deans 2.20@2.30, cucumbers 1.25@1.50 p 
100, cabbage 4.50@6, buckwheat 60@63c p 
bu, corn 50@60c, oats 40@42c, rye 60@ 
62c, bran 18@19 p ton, linseed meal 25 
@25.50, middlings 21@22.50, corn meal 
22@23, hay 14@19, straw 8@16. Fresh 


eges 24@25c p doz, fowls 11@12c p lb 
1 w, chickens 14@1l5c, turkeys 13@14c, 
ducks 11@12c, geese 10@1lic, veal calves 


7@8e, milch cows 30@45 each. 


At Rochester, fowls 12%2c p 1b 1 w, 
spring broilers 138@14c, strictly fresh 
eggs 18@19c p doz, spring lambs 12@ 


12%c p Ib d w, wax beans 50@60c, cab- 
bages 65@75c p doz, green corn 10@12c, 
native peas 60@sv0c p bu, potatoes 50@ 
60c, home grown tomatoes 70@75c, cu- 
cumbers 25c p doz, new hay $12@15 p 
ton, rye straw 9@12, bran 19@20, rye 
52@5ic p bu, oats 37@38c, new wheat 
70c. 

At Watertown, veal calves 6@6%c p 
lb 1 w, cattle 4@4%c, spring lambs 5c, 
hogs 5@5\c, fow!s 8c, broilers 10c, fresh 
eggs 21@22c. Clover hay $10@11 p ton, 
timothy 12@14, wheat 80@85c p bu, rye 
57c, barley 55c. New potatoes 65@70c 
p bu, cucumbers 1@3c each, cabbages 
5c p head, green corn 15c p doz, green 
peppers 20c. 

At Syracuse, apples were abundant 
and sold well. New timothy hay $13@ 
16 p ton baled, rye straw 9@12, corn 
meal 23, middlings 21, gluten feed 22.50, 
bran 19, rye 60@62c p bu, oats 42c, 
corn 80c, potatoes 60@80c, onions 1, dry 
beans 1.90@2, marrow beans 2.15@2.40, 
blackberries 8@9c p qt, green corn 12@ 
20c p doz, string beans 50@60c p bu, 
fresh eggs 20@21c p doz, fowls 16@l1i7c 
p lb d w, chickens 17@19c, ducks 16@18c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
new apples $2@2.50 p bbl, cantaloupes 
1@1.50 p crate, blackberries 8@10c p qt, 
potatoes 2.25@2.75 p bbl, onions 65@75c 
p bu, green corn 15@20c p doz, broiler 
chickens 16@18c p Ib d w, ducks 16@17e, 


turkeys 16@lic. Rye straw 8.50@9 p 
ton, middlings 21.50@22, bran 17@17.50, 
new timothy hay 14@14.50. 


At Philadelphia, fowls 9@13c p Ib 1 
w, spring chickens 13@13%c, spring 
ducks 12@12%c. No 1 rye straw $16@ 
17 p ton, new timothy hay No 1, small 
bales, 16@16.50, winter bran 17.75@18.25. 


Apples 75c@2 p bbl, peaches 1.25@1.75 
p bskt, cantaloupes 75c@1 p crate. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby 
eggs 18144@19c p doz, chickens 14@14%4c 
p Ib 1 w, spring ducks 12c, onions 50@ 


state | 
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Lean Pastures, 
Lean Cattle. 


Grasses need plenty of Potash. 
dress — with 
taining 8! 


Potash 


and note the rich pasture and fat cat- 
tle that result. 
“Farmers’ Guide,” a book of ours, 
tells about Grass Growing and Cult! 
vation. We mail it /ree to farmers. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


Top 


a fertilizer con- 














Freeman 
Feed 
Cutters 


are in a class by 
themselves. All 
‘sizes to meet all 
a ae ne nts. 


Smailest hand 

lever to largest 
solf-feed cylinder cutters, shredders 
and carriers for fodder, ensilage, etc. 
Widely popular through many years 
service, Also Wind Mil.s, Corn Shéllers, 
Wood Saws, ete. C atalogue 104 sent free 


S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., 














“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


is the question continually asked by most of the New York 
exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to Europe. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual prices from any Market in Europe and which is 
the best Market for your goods, consult 


W. N. WHITE & CO., 76-78 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK, 
All Codes, Telephone, 2120 Cortlandt. 
All goods directed to us are covered from loss by Fire 


or Flood while on pier or transit to Steamers. 


STEEL ROOFING. 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets two teet wide, six feet long. 
The best Roofing, Siding or Ce iling 
ye Wetu nish nails fre 2c and 
> wo sie Comes either 
ed or’'\ crimp d Deliv 
ered free of allcl harges to ail points in L. 
S. eastof Mi sissippl. River and a oe 
Ohio River at $2.25 PER SQUA 
Prices to other polntaon apple Lo 
A square means 190 square fee 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 25 on mate vial bonght 
from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE 
WRECKING CO., W. 85th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


STEEL TUBULAR 
FENCE POSTS. 


Absolutely indestructible. A _ per- 
manent Fence Post suitable for flelds, 
farms, pastures, etc. Made of a one- 
piece hollow tube. Costs no more than 
the ordinary cedar post. We have all 
kindsof wireforsale. Write for Free Cata- 
logueNo. 25 CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINGCO. 
West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 






















When choosing a roofing 


Durability, cost, and appearance must 
be « jered. All these are taken care 
ft when you order 


F LIN T Rage? & 


A sample for ‘the 


THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 


asking 








Wwe WILL HAVE A MAN 





from the office at the State Fair to meet agents and 
friends, as wellas show others the superior points 
of Frost Fence, Steel Gates, ete. Cut this “Ad” out 
and take it with .on, and get a souvenir 
TUE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Your Real Estate 


Sell it yourself. Our monthly U. S. Real Fatate Journal 


will show you how, by giving y« a the ADDRESSES of 
CASH BUYERS and’ EXCHANGERS throughout 
AMERICA. Yearly subse riptions, One Dollar. Send now 


The firat Journal may make or save you oe ny y dol 


ara. Senc 
of property. S doeinal . 





U,S.REAL ESTATE 





Weber's Arabian Heave Rem- 


Sampl 
J0U RNAL,50 HOU SE BLOCK, IL10 
edy for Horses (purely vege 
table) will ge ively cur 


leaves, Coughs, Colda and 


Stomach Troubles; also death = Worms. Price $1 per Ib. 
package, 6 packages for @5; mail or express paid. Address 
JOHN M. WEBER & CO., 739 George St., Norristown, Pa. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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65c p bskt, tomatoes 25@35c, green corn 
s@l5e p doz, watermelons 10@15c each, 
native peaches $1.25@2 p bx, fcy can- 
taloupes 25@40c p bskt. 
= _ eat 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICK CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..19 @19%c 2016@21 ec 19 ¢ 
1902 ..19 @20%c 21 @21l%c 19 @20 c 
1901 ..20 @20%c 21 @21%e 19%4@20 ec 
A fairly firm feeling has’ existed 
in sale prices of butter at the 
leading centers. Both the consumptive 
and storage demand have been fairly 


strong. At some points receipts have 
fallen off slightly. 

At New York, while there was a 
slight decline in speculative demand, a 
falling off in receipts maintained prices. 
supplies of N Y state dairy were lim- 
ited. Fancy cmy 19@19\c p Ib, firsts 
174%4@19¢e, ch state dairy 17%@18c, firsts 
16%@l1ie, western imt cmy 15@17%c, 
western factory 13@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 
tubs 21%@22c p lb, prints 224%;@23c.—At 
Philadelphia, extra cmy 19%4@20c p lb, 
firsts 18@19c, extra imitation lic, extra 


nearby prints 2l1c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 19%ec 
p lb, prints 20%ec, ch dairy 13@18¢e.— 


At Cincinnati, emy extras 21c p Ib, firsts 


1944,@20c, seconds 16@18c, dairy 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy ex- 
tras 2le p Ib, imitation 18@19c, prints 
21@22c. 

At Boston, trade was quiet, and un- 
der weak advices from other markets 
the feeling was barely steady. Only a 
moderate supply of fine cmy was of- 
fered. Northern N Y, Vt and N H, 
usst sizes, 204%c p lb, northern cmy 18% 
aige, western emy 18lec, Vt dairy 17@ 
IStsc, extra northern cmy 2lec, extra 
dain y 18%@19c, extra northern cmy 
prints 2lc. 


The Cheese Market. 

Owing to moderate offerings of cheese 
and a generally improved local demand 
on both western and eastern markets, 
values of cheese have been well main- 
tained and at some points show a slight 
advance. The export demand continues 
small, the bulk of the orders going to 
Canada, 

At New York, stocks generally were 
fairly well sold up. The feeling for top 
qualities was steady. Fancy small state 


1016¢ p lb, good to prime 914@10\%4c, fan- 
cy large colored 1l0c, large white 9%c, 
light skims S8@81%4¢ 

Pennsylvania—At Pitisburg, N Y 
flats 11%4@12c p 1b, O flats 10%@l1Ic, 
skims 9%@9%c.—At Philadelphia, ch N 
Y full cream 10%%2@10%c p Ib, part 
skims 6@8&c, domestic Swiss No 1 13@ 
l3leec. 


Ohio—At Columbus, N Y¥ cheddars 12c 


p lb, O flats lle, family favorites 12c, 
limburger lle.—At Cincinnati, N Y 
cheddars 12\%c p lb, twins 124c, O flats 


10%e 3 

At 
and 
stock. 
jium grades had 
twins 9@10%4c p Ib, 
twins 9144@10\4c. 

- - 
lumber companies of Pittsburg, 
joined interests and have 
formed the American lumber company, 
With a capital of $8,600,000 to develop 
300,000 acres of virgin white pine for- 
ests in western New Mexico, 


daisies llc. 

Boston, supplies were moderate 
the market fairly firm for fine 
Best Vt twins held steady; me- 
au moderate sale. N Y¥ 
Vt twins 2@10c, Wis 





Large 
Pa, have 


The British house of lords has accept- 
ed the Trish land bill in the form final- 
ly approved by the house of commons, 
und the measure now only awaits the 
royal ascent to become a law. The bill 
as passed, is practically as outlined in 
these columns when it was first intro- 
duced. 

The Colombian treaty committee have 
reported that measure to congress 
“with nine substantial amendments,” 
one of which it is conceded is an in- 
crease of the amount to be paid by the 
United States for the canal privilege. 
As the amended form of the treaty will 
probably prevail in congress, it is gen- 
erally believed in Washington that this 
will end the ‘wrangling over the Pan- 
ama canal, and that steps will be at 
once taken to make use of the Nicara- 
gua route. 


Our Story of the News, 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


In a letter recently made public, Pres 
Roosevelt commends Gov Durbin of In- 
diana for the vigorous measures em- 
ployed by him in dealing with iynching 
in his state. The president urges that 
the penalty for that crime which most 
frequently induces a resort to lynching 
shall be applied swiftly and surely, but 
by due process of the courts that it 
may be demonstrated “that the law is 
udequate to deal with crime by freeing 
it from every vestige of technicality 
or delay.” 

Before sailing for London to attend 
the meeting of the Alaskan boundary 
commission, Sec Root will forward te 
the president his resignation as head of 
the war department. The resignation 
will not be acted upon before fall, the 
war department in the meantime being 
in charge of his assistants. It is be- 
lieved at Washington that Gov Taft of 
the Philippines can have the war port- 
folio if he wants it. 





The insurrection which has been 
smoldering in Macedonia for weeks, has 
broken cut in open revolt and is grow- 
ing at an alarming pace. 





The Massachusetts, while 


Me, struck on 2a 


battleship 
leaving Bar Harbor, 
ledge of rocks and ripped open a big 
crack in her hull. She will have to go 
to dry dock for extensive repairs. 





The United States consul at Frank- 
fort, Germany, reports to the state de- 
partment that experiments in the Ger- 
man army show that the “zebrula,” a 
cross between a horse and a zebra, are 
greatly superior to mules for army 
work, and the German government in- 
tends to equip its army with them as 
soon as possible. 





A new ruling of the postoffice depart- 
ment will permit baggugemen to handle 
newspaper mail, on trains where there 
is no mail car, thus greatly facilitating 
the delivery of newspapers in the more 
sparsely settled districts. 





Nearly 50 invoices of wines and food 
products from foreign ports have been 
held up by the treasury department at 
the request of the secretary of agricul- 
ture pending a chemical test of sam- 
ples. If they do not come up to the 
standards, as provided by the new pure 
food law, they will be sent back. 

The gener:l 
decided in favor 
naval reserve. The 
proval of Sec Moody and Pres Roose- 
velt and congress will probably be 
asked at its next session to provide for 
the establishment of such an auxiliary 
to the navy. 


board of the navy has 
of a United States 
plan has the ap- 





Gen Nelson A. Miles has been chosen 
president of the Jefferson memorial as- 
sociation, organized to erect at Wash- 
ington, D C, a suitable memorial to the 
author of the declaration of independ- 
ence. 
have been preferred 

a prominent citizen 
of Johnstown, N Y, against Congress- 
man L. N. Littaner of New York, al- 
leging a conspiracy to compel the gov- 
ernment to pay exorbitant prices for 
gloves for use in the army., Mr Keck 
charges Representative Litta&ner with 
being an interested party in various 
government glove contracts. The ‘war 
department has taken the matter under 
advisement and an interesting investi- 
gation is looked for. 


Direct charges 


by Timothy Keck, 


disaster has 
lives at Paris, 


A peculiarly shocking 
caused the loss of 100 
France. A car in the Metropolitan un- 
derground electric railway took fire 
from a short-circuiting of wires and the 
imprisoned passengers were suffocated 
by the ensuing smoke, 





The uninterrupted round of rituals 
and ceremonials since he was made 
pontiff have told heavily on Pope Pius 


and he succombed under the strain. He 


was taken with a fainting fit while 
celebrating mass and is now under 
doctor’s orders to rest from all ardu- 


ous duties. 


MARKETS—NEWS 






“Dog-Days” and 
Cream Separator Fakirs 


Every “ dog-day”’ season one of our old time “ tin-can’ 
creamer would-be competitors, of late years making a sepa- 
rator of which it is said that its only good feature is its sacri- 
legiously taken name—the “U. S.”—, is seized with a new 
advertising spasm of some kind and a desire to buy newspaper 
space for use in imaginary self-comparison of itself with the 
DE LAVAL, in which new fake it usually grows worse from 
week to week until the DE LAVAL stoops to notice its 
fairy stories. 


First it was so-called Experiment Station fake “skim-milk 
records’; then a false representation of a Paris Exposition 
award and a still more false one of the DE LAVAL machines 
not having received the Grand Prize; then a garbled report of 
the Buffalo Exposition skim-milk Senin and much lying about 
the awards made there. And so it has gone for some years. 




















Now the latest fit of rabies of which this disciple of 
Ananias is the victim is brazenly advertising that his machine 
can’t skim cool milk because of quickly clogging up with it, 
while he pleads that it is wickedly cruel of the DE LAVAL 
agents to remind buyers of separators that there are frequent 
occasions when this is both convenient and necessary, and 
that the practical separator must be capable of it, though only 
the DE LAVAL is with good results. 


Those who may read the advertisements of our envious 
little “teaser”? should always keep these fundamental facts in 
mind: The DE LAVAL machines received the only Regular 
Award at Chicago, the only Grand Prize at Paris, and the only 
Gold Medal at Buffalo. They have done the best work and 
are held to be the best separators in every Experiment Station 
in Europe and America. They are used by 98% of the expe- 
rienced creamery users of separators throughout the world— 
and their sales are ten times all other makes combined, while 
with a 50% greater output every year for twenty years there 
has never been a year yet in which the DE LAVAL man- 


ufacturers could meet the demands upon them. 



















This is a record of stone-wall facts which any of our pigmy 
would-be competitors are perfectly welcome to stand up and 
measure themselves alongside or butt their shortcomings into 
whenever they may be foolish enough to attempt it. 

If any reader may not understand why a DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR is as much better than the best of its imita- 


tors and followers are better than gravity systems a DE 
LAVAL catalogue to be had for the asking will make the 


reasons plain. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


121 YOUVILLE SQUARR, 
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HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


N2 MORE BLIND HORSES: For Specific 
| Ophthalmia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 
| Eyes,BARRY CO.,lowa City, lowa, Have a Sure Cure 





We have s guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, | 
Guaranteed to cure or money refunded. One package by mail, | 
Gile. 
Wilbur stock Food (Co., 75 2nd Street, 


¢. | See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
| on Editorial Page. 


12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee to cure, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Passing of Dobbin. 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 

Oh, the hoss has reached his limit and 
the hoss has got to go, 

’Cause we've got to travel faster an’ ol’ 
Dobbin is too slow! 

People nowadays go scootin’ on an auto 
or a bike, 

An’ a mile-a-minute travel is about the 
gait they like; 

An’ they rush in print to tell us that it 
won't be any loss 

When the stables all are empty an’ it’s 


“Good-by hoss! 


Years ago folks was contented to go 
ploddin’ down the pike 
stylish two-hoss surrey—now 

they’ve got to have a bike. 

Ar’ when some of ‘em go scorchin’, all 
you ever see is just 

Nothin’ but a streak o’ lightnin’ an’ a 
little cloud o’ dust. 

fiz is lookin’ sort o’ rummy fer the ol’- 
time stable boss, 

An’ the bike men all are tellin’ that it’s 
“Good-by hoss!” 


In a 


An’ these fellers who go chauffin’ in 
their hossless autos, they 

Now come whoopin’ out to tell us that 
the hoss has had his day. 

An’ they ram around the country, an’ 
go scorchin’ through the streets, 

Breakin’ necks an’ racin’ records an’ 
performin’ other feats. 

Oh, you'd think to hear the gab of all 
these chaps you run across, 

That they’d settled it fer sartin, an’ 
’twas “Good-by hoss!” 


Oh, I s’pose the honest farmer pretty 
soon will guide around 

An outo-plow an’ roller when he’s 
breakin’ up his ground; 

An’ when all his crops are ready an’ he 
starts to cut his hay, 

On a patent auto-mower he'll go ridin’ 
all the day. 

An’ when an auto-harvester the golden 
wheat sheaves toss, 

He'll agree with all the others that it’s 
“Good-by hoss!”’ 


Still, the chap who goes a-ridin’ with 
the maidens after dark, 

Kind o’ finds o’ Dobbin handy when he’s 
out upon a lark. 

For the steerin’ apparatus don’t need 
any hands to guide— 

He can use ’em to advantage other 
ways when on a ride. 

Oh, the matrimonial market would be 
run at awful loss, 

An’ the ministers go jobless if ’twas 

2? 


“Good-by hoss! 


The True Story of a Horse. 
JOHN B. DAY. 


When Fort Sumpter fell, at no place 
was the excitement greater than in 
Chicago. The first to respond to the 
call for volunteers was the Chicago 
light artillery, a militia organization 
possessing four six-pounders which had 
seen service in the Mexican war. 

A notice in the paper served to fill 
the ranks before evening, and at a pub- 
lic meeting the finest horses in the city 
were freely given, or money with which 
to buy others. Starting with such a 
number of perfect animals and always 
having friends in the quartermaster’s 
department, who saw we got first choice 
from the corrals, our battery, known 
the first year as Co A, Chicago light 
artillery, and afterward as Co A, Ist 
Illinois artillery, was recognized as hav- 
ing the finest horses in the western 
armies, and always attracted much at- 
tention from friend and foe. 

Among the number given were a long 
bodied, powerful horse, brown in color, 
with a white star on his forehead, that 
Mr Robert Law had used in his coal 
yard. We named him Flatfoot from 
the shape of his hoofs. His affection- 
ate disposition soon became known, and 
he was quickly made the pet of squad 
No 3. I have known many horses that 
liked petting, but never one that ap- 
proached Flatfoot. Many a time in the 
day someone would go up to him andi 
say, “Kiss me, old boy,”’ and with his 
lips he would rub the speaker's face as 
long as he staid by him. He never 
lacked any tidbit he liked that his 
friends could procure. 

Possessing every virtue a horse could 
pessess, if he had a fault, none of his 
friends ever knew it. More than once 


ata bad place in the road, when the 
drivers of all the teams (they were three 
on the gun, Flatfoot being one of the 
Wheel team) were prepared for a long 


pull together, I have seen him of his 
own accord put his mighty shoulders 
to the work and pull the gun alone out 
of the hole, his driver calling out to 
the drivers of the other teams to get 
out of his way. He got a slight wound 
in the rump from a plece of shell at 
Ft Donelson. Always after that, when 
going into action, as soon as the gun 
was unlimbered, he would stretch out 
his front and hind legs, thus bringing 
his back below the level of the limber, 
and be protected in a measure by it. 
We often wondered how he had rea- 
soned that out for himself. 

For two years Flatfoot gave Uncle 
Sam faithful, devoted service, more 
than earning his rations and what his 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 





not on the road I wished to take. Thus 
I escaped. 

I never yet have been able to under- 
stand why my comrades with one ac- 
cord considered me so hard-hearted be- 
cause I had killed our dear old Flatfoot. 


An Unfinished Home. 


ALICE CORNISH. 

One pleasant, sunshiny morning last 
spring, I became aware of an unusual 
commotion in the front yard. On in- 
vestigation I found that a phoebe was 
building her nest on the top of one of 
the porch posts. Instantly I remem- 
bered having seen two phoebes sitting 
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A JUMP-OVER RACE 


comrades could forage for him. He saw 
many of his mates drop out of the ranks 
from wounds or sickness, and through 
it all he had the best of health. But 
his time had to come, as it does for all, 
though with proper food he might have 
lived many more years. On an expedi- 
tion into northern Mississippi, the only 
forage we could procure for the horses 
was green corn fodder. Many suffered 
from it, and we dropped them by the 
wayside. Flatfoot we could not aban- 
don while there was any hope, and he 
was led along each day, hoping we could 
find some food that would check the 
deadly scours and put new life in him. 
One night we camped by a spring in a 
beautiful spot surrounded by hills. At 
caylight I was ordered out ona foraging 
expedition to gather what we could and 
wait on the main road a few miles dis- 
tant till the column arrived. When it 
did, I immediately missed Flatfoot. A 
comrade told me they had to leave him. 
as he was unable to get up. Asking if 
they had killed him, the answer was, 
“Who could? Who could be so hard- 
hearted ?” 

With a contemptuous reply, I started 
for the rear as fast as my horse could 
carry me. Meeting the rear guard about 
a mile from where we had camped, the 
officer in command told me they had 
seen the horse trying to get up when 
they left, and they never thought of 
killing him. I hurried on as fast as I 
could, but the road was heavy with 
sand, and my horse was getting winded, 
so that it was without noise and at a 
slo-v pace that I neared Flatfoot. When 
I could see him his head was raised 
a few inches, his eyes wandering about 
the hills, and I am sure he was suffer- 
ing agony from the desertion of his 
comrades, for when he saw me, by a 
mighty effort he raised himself on his 
haunches and gave such a neigh that 
it echoed among the hills. Then he fell 
back exhausted. 

I dropped down beside him, and, 
taking his head in my lap, I kissed him 
and cried over him in a manner I was 
little accustomed to. No human being 
cculd have been more pleased by such 
demonstration or responded to it with 
more heart. In answer to the old fa- 
miliar command, “Kiss me, old boy,”’ 
his lips nibbled at my cheeks with un- 
wonted lingering. How long I remained 
in that position I never was able to de- 
termine. When I came to myself I real- 
ized that it was no time or place for me 
to linger, so, with a last kiss on the 
star, I placed the muzzle of my revolver 
against it and pulled the trigger. He 
never could have known pain for an in- 
stant. The heavy bullet crashed through 
his brain and there was but the mo- 
mentary struggles that always precede 
death before he straightened out. 

I stood for some moments looking 
dewn on him, thinking of all that we 
had passed through together, and what 
a faithful comrade he had been. For- 
tunately I raised my eyes in time to 
see a squad of confederate cavalry, at- 
tracted, doubtless, by my shot, coming 
down the hill in front of me, and luckily 





side by side on the tiny lower branch 
of a small cherry tree, which stands 
about three paces from the porch. They 
sat facing the house, perfect y silent and 
motionless, like a couple of sentinels. 
This, then, was the outcome of all that 
wordless planning. 

I am not very well versed in birds’ 
habits, and I wondered if it was late 
in the season for nest making, or if 
the little home builder would have 
worked with just such desperate hurry 
in any case. She would fly from the 
post to a muddy place in the _ road, 
where she procured her mortar, usu- 
ally passing through the fence instead 
of over, that way being a trifle more 
direct. So far as I noticed she had no 
help from the male. He perched on the 
gatepost and watched her, not critical- 
ly, but with abounding love and inter- 
est. He was too busy with his happi- 
ness to help. 

In the afternoon { sat at the window 
with my sewing, but had suspended 
work and was regarding the birds in- 
tently, when the cat jumped into my 
lap, placed his fore feet on the window 
sill and looked out to see, I suppose, 
what was engaging my attention. He 
observed the birds at once. I began to 
talk seriously and scoldingly to him, 
telling him that on no account was he 
ever to touch those birds. But even as 
I talked my mind reverted to that 
specimen of the unwashed who had 
come to us not long before, and who 
was at that very moment, no doubt, re- 
posing in the cellar window. I was 
conscious of a baffled feeling, but I 


perhaps a quarter of an hour, then the 
hush of night settled down and the bird 
went, I know not whither. 

Later, however, he reappeared with 
another mate. They sat together, this 
time on the crabapple tree, but facing 


the same post. Perhaps he wished that 
the home where he had built such hopes 
might be finished. Beyond question he 
had brought her here to show it to her. 
But there was something—was it jeal- 
ousy in the breast of the other bird, 
or was it a superstition merely? At 
any rate, they departed, and the nest 
is still unfinished. 
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Fun on the Water. 
WALDO. 





Of all the entertaining games and 
contests devised for the amusement of 
spectators certain forms of water 
sports lead easily in the front rank. 
Human nature is so constituted that 
it delights to see a man get a ducking, 
even though he be prepared for it. This 
fact has been made the most of by 
certain canoe clubs, with the result 
that some of the funniest races imagin- 
able are often arranged. Our illustra- 
tions show two of these. In one each 
paddler sits astride of the bow of his 
canoe as far forward as he can get, 
The course is usually about 100 yards 
long. The contestants face the goal 
and must paddle the distance thus. 
Usually they cut big circles, for the 
canoes are balanced on pivots, as it 
were. It is no easy matter to keep 
one’s balance and upsets are frequent. 
This is calleld a tail-end race, 

A jump-over race occasions much fun, 
There are two paddlers in each canoe. 
At the starting pistol they paddle as 
in an ordinary race. At a second pis- 
tol all jump overboard, then climb in 
again and paddle to the finish. Our 
illustration shows two men just going 
overboard and two who have jumped 
and are climbing in again. 

Races in which the men must use 
their hands for paddles and others in 
which contestants exchange canoes half 
way down the course create much fun 
for onlookers. 
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Never Kicked a Hind Leg Off. 


Early in the spring a Connecticut 
enthusiast on the subject of power- 
driven vehicles bought one guaranteed 
perfection in every detail. After as- 
suring himself of his control over the 
beautiful, powerful thing, he invited 
a neighbor, a horse lover, to take a 
spin with him, his object being to so 
discount the horse that the neighbor 
would be only too glad to dispose of 
his horse and adopt the modern sub- 
stitute. 

All went well for some time, but the 
automobilist was sure he was making 
points right along. But on descend- 
ing a long hill a peculiar motion was 
noticed, and it was thought best to call 
a halt. Examination showed a miss- 
ing hind wheel, which was found some 
distance back, lying in the gutter. 

This was the horse lover’s opportunity 





























CLOSE FINISH IN A TAIL-END RACE 


trusted that by some happy chance the 
birds would escape. 

It was a vain hope, for the next 
morning as I stepped outside for a pail 
of water, there, on the door stone, lay 
a little mouse-colored wing. And the 
strange cat was just withdrawing from 
the scene. 

All that long day a tomb-like silence 
reigned in the small yard. But in the 
evening I saw the lone little mourner. 
Back and forth he flew with a call 
Whose intonations my heart aches in 
remembering. This was kept up for 





to remark to his humbled neighbor that 
with all his experience in the past he 
had never as yet had a horse kick off a 
hind leg. 

om 


“Here, you!” cried big Mrs Cassidy. 
“Sthroike or no sthroike, Oi’ll not hov 
ye standin’ round doin’ nothin’.”’ 

“Well, oh, well,’”’ meekly protested 
little Cassidy, ‘‘’tis the most onraison- 
in’ woman ye are. Last wake ye told 
me if Oi didn’t behave mesel’ ye’d make 
me stand round, an’ now that Oi’m 
doin’ it ye’re kickin’.”’ 
































The Common Life. 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 
His are the quiet ways; far from the 
dome 
Of gilded traffic, and the tumult wild; 
liis fondest hopes, the shelter of a 
home, 
The tender love of 
child. 


woman and of 
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A Woman’s Share in a Farm Home. 
BY A FARMER’S WIFE. 


In the making of a farm home, suc- 
cess lies in the wife’s hands just as 
much as it does in those of her hus- 
band. In town, to suy nothing of rent 
and fuel, the mere fact of producing 
nothing and being obliged to buy in 
small quantities makes the problem of 
living within the income a serious one, 
Then there are a thousand and one 
things which seem ua duty to one’s self. 
One cannot let the world of art and 
letters go by unheeded, when its kings 
and queens are holding forth at his 
very doors. The children at school 
must have clothing of good quality and 
in reasonable conformity to the pre- 
vailing styles, or lose all self respect. 
One cannot refuse every demand of 
charitable and religious organizations. 
To go out, one must dress at least well 
enough to be unnoticeable, and at ev- 
ery turn, a carfare. 

Of course one can save nothing on 
$15 per week. When the writer was 
a daughter at home, $20 and $25 per 
week left a very narrow margin in a 
family of three adults and one child. 
But when they moved into the country, 
laid in a stock of groceries, paid $50 
on a farm, bought a cow and a few 
hens, after having had the garden 
planted early, the only regular income 
for two months was 60 cents per week 
for rent of pasture. 

If a woman can simply drop her 
town interests; if she can say ‘“good- 
by" to her town friends, without add- 
ing “come out and spend a week with 
me; if she ean stay at home for a 
few years and live on the memory of 
past outings: if she will frequently 
make her complete dinner menu vege- 
table soup with squares of toast, be- 

iuse they are cheaper than crackers; 

she can do every stroke of her own 
work, and turn her hand to any un- 
accustomed duty, from picking up 
chips to papering the best room or 
lending the horse to cultivate pota- 
toes: if she will do every stitch of her 
own sewing, dressmaking and _ milli- 
nery; if she will make over her worn- 
out clothing for the children, from 
cloaks down to undervests and stock- 
ings; if she will make her winter cloak 
do for five seasons, wear mittens in 
winter, and the gloves mother nature 
gave her in summer: if she will lay 
aside her Battenberg and embroidery 
and devote her time to chickens and 
strawberries: if she is willing to an- 
alyze every habit and taste which in- 
volves the smallest expenditure, and 
curtail it until it seems like a case of 
vivisection—if she has the courage to 
undertake all this willingly, and the 
endurance to carry it out cheerfully, a 
home free from encumbrance is only a 
question of time. And she will find 
that she is doing only what nine-tenths 
of her neighbors” wives are doing or 
have done, and what the other tenth 
will honor her in doing. 

If a farm can be found, and I know 
of several such, within driving dis- 
tance of a factory where the head of 
the family can find winter employment, 
the matter will be greatly simplified. 
Spring is the most favorable season to 
enter upon the new venture. A cow is 
a necessity, and is always worth while. 
There is often a neighbor who buys 
milk. If separated milk can be ob- 
tained conveniently, a calf or lamb or 
pig or all three can be profitably start- 
ed on the way to the next winter’s ta- 
ble. A March or April calf makes ex- 
cellent veal in December or January 
and costs not over 4 cents a pound 
dressed. The hide will bring some- 
thing over $1.50. A lamb can also be 
raised at small cost and although a pig 
is more expensive, it does not require 
heavy feeding until the close of the 
season, when returns have been re- 
alized from the crops. Eggs and 
hroody hens can be bought to start a 
feathered flock,and broilers bring quick 
yeturns, In fact, when two people set 





to work with a “this-one-thing-I-do” 
spirit, it is astonishing how many lit- 
tle things can be turned to account. 
Sometimes renting a farm until a good 
bit of stock can be raised might be 
the more advisable course, the head of 
the family remaining at any available 
employment the entire first year. 

To be a bit personal, let me say what 
can be done. Seven months ago we 
made up our minds to go back to first 
principles and see what we could do. 
Our income during that time has been 
$40 per month. Our family consists of 
two adults and two small children. We 
have saved $100 to date. But we have 
pulled together. I have been out of 
sight of the house five times, have 
made three calls, have bought abso- 
lutely nothing for myself or the chil- 
dren that I could make or do without, 
and instead of going shopping have had 
my husband, who is as good a shopper 
as any woman, buy even my shoes. 
Meanwhile my husband, whose work 
takes him to town every day, has tak- 
en his dinner at a restaurant just twice 
instead of carrying the usual dinner 
pail. He has bought two sodas dur- 
ing the summer. Liquor and tobacco 
he has let absolutely alone, as he al- 
ways does, and besides working 12 to 
13 hours a day has taken care of a good 
garden, built a henhouse and set out a 
strawberry bed. We have accumulat- 
ed a flock of 46 laying hens and pul- 
lets, and besides putting $12 in the 
strawberry bed have 80quarts of canned 
fruit put down for winter use. 

Now just a word of warning to the 
woman who tries a like venture. She 
will find that the new life will bring out 
in each member of the family undis- 
covered traits, perhaps disagreeable 
ones. The strain on body and mind 
will be intense. There will be days of 
bitter trial, days of utter discourage- 
ment and perplexity. But as wife and 
mother she is the center of the home, 
so is she also the axis on which the 
little world turns, and it depends upon 
her to soothe and cheer the tired hus- 
band, and direct the energies of the 
restless children. But if she limits her 
ambitions to the happiness of the home 
circle, and perseveres in her high and 
noble work, even though it involves 
many hard and distasteful tasks, then 
will the farm home become as a living, 
breathing friend, for whom and with 
whom she has toiled and suffered and 
on whose bosom she finds rest and per- 
fect content. 
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The Bedtime Hour. 


SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT. 





Busy all day long, sewing, baking and 
brewing, doing this thing and that, we 
mothers would like to have our evening 
hours in which to rest, to read the 
things which interest us most, or to 
rock quietly in the firelight, thinking 
of the day just gone and planning for 
the coming one. It would seem that 
we are entitled to at least thus much 
of leisure, but when a mother first takes 
into her arms the tiny bundle of re- 
sponsibility, so innocent and so help- 
less, a change takes place in her every 
condition of being. Another’ slender 
thread of life is so interwoven with her 
own that, waking or sleeping, toiling 
or resting, sMe has no season of real 
separation from it. 

As soon as the child begins to ask 
questions in real earnest, its mind is 
ready to have inlaid the foundations of 
its education in nature study, history 
and even of human nature, and a cor- 
rect literary taste, all through the me- 
dium of the bedtime stories, which most 
children demand as their inalienable 
right. Now it is a hard thing to “make 
up” stories, and while the oldtime nur- 
sery classics retain their interest for 
the small listeners, there is to the 
mother a deadly monotony in their con- 
stant repetition. So it is a splendid 
thing to begin early a library for the 
little folks. My own children are per- 
fectly satisfied with the one hour which 
I devote to reading to them in the even- 
ing, and it passes as pleasantly to me 
as to them. I find in nearly every pa- 
per and magazine, stories and articles 
which will interest them, and treasure 
all such. Then we have a quantity of 
the small booklets in paper binding 
which are gotten out by various edu- 
cational concerns. These latter are 
diverse in the subjects they treat, but 
are all excellent, including biography 
and bits of pretty child verse, as well 





MATTERS FOR THOUGHT 


as history and stories proper. The 
younger children cannot always keep 
their interest keen enough to stay 
awake through the entire hour, so we 
have our little Bible study and the sim- 
pler reading matter first, and then if 
little heads dip aad nod, it is all right 
and they can be put in their nests, for 
they are already prepared for the night 
before the reading begins. 

I would like to enumerate a few of 
the books we like best, in the hope that 
it may help some other mother in selec- 
tion. We have read and reread Fairy 
Tales and Fables, which includes ev- 
ery favorite of my own baby days. 
Then there are Fifty Famous Stories 
Retold, from which I learned almost as 
much as the children did. Seven Little 
Sisters is an old but charming book. 
Black Beauty and Beautiful Joe teach 
good lessons in an interesting way, and 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book would not 
grow old if I were to read it over and 
over again, without stopping at all. 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol, Sonny, that 
most killing record of the life of a spoilt 
child—Timothy’s Quest, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Hero-Chums, one of the 
sweetest child stories ever told, and Big 
Brother are all good. 

When read to, instead of hearing the 
Same old stories retold night after 
night, children unconsciously acquire a 
broader vocabulary, and their English 
improves, to say nothing of the bright- 
ening of their wits, and the formation 
of a habit of acute attention. The cus- 
tom would be a good one if it had not 
anything else to recommend it, than 
the fact that it gives the wee ones 
something pleasant to anticipate all day 
long, and where it becomes well estab- 
lished, there is not nearly so much dan- 
ger of the boys seeking amusement in 
the streets, when they have come to 
that restless age which all mothers may 
well dread. I have found that when 
they tire of all their games and come 
inquiring for some new diversion, they 
like to act out in their funny little way 
such of their fables and stories as I 
Suggest to them, and they show a rec- 
ollection of many minor details which 
escape my memory. 

It must not be forgotten that the bed- 
time hour is of all others the time in 
which to sow seed thoughts of faith and 
reverence. All day long the actions, the 
words and even the moods of the mother 
are molding the plastic characters, but 
in this quiet hour it is that she comes 
nearest to her children. It is worth 
much study and sacrifice of personal 
preference to plan for the hour to mean 
its whole possibility of good to them. 


—_—___— 


“Oh, yes!” he said. “I’m quite ex- 
pert with my automobile now. What I 
know about road racing would fill an 
interesting book.” 

“What you don’t know about it,” re- 
plied the candid friend, ‘may fill a 
grave for you soon.” 

satires = 


Summer Hygiene. 





Summer is the season of health and 
recuperation for those who properly 
regulate their mode of living. For 
those who do not, it is a season of dis- 
comfort. 

Pure, healthful, light food that will 
not stimulate heat production while it 
properly nourishes and strengthens the 
body and brain is the great essential. 

It is conceded that the best of all 
foods for summer diet are the quickly 
made flour-foods—hot biscuit, rolls, 
puddings, cakes, muffins, etc., such as 
are made with baking powder. A most 
excellent household bread is also made 
with baking powder instead of yeast. 
These, properly made, are light, sweet, 
fine flavored, easily digested, nutritious 
and wholesome. Yeast bread should 
be avoided wherever possible in sum- 
mer, as the yeast germ is almost cer- 
tain in hot weather to ferment in the 
stomach and cause trouble. The Royal 
Baking Powder foods are unfermented 
and may be eaten in their most deli- 
cious state, viz., fresh and hot, without 
fear of unpleasant results. 

Alum baking powders’ should be 
avoided at all times. They make the 
food less digestible. When the system 
is relaxed by summer heat their danger 
is hightened. 

The flour-foods made with Royal Bak- 
ing Powder are the acme of perfection 
for summer diet. No decomposition 
takes place in their dough, the nutritive 
qualities of the flour are preserved and 
digestion is aided, which is not the 
case with sour-yeast bread or cakes. 
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EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
for us. Write at once for bargain list and 
our wonderful special offer to agents. 
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New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 7-12 
$60 000 In Premiums 
5 and Prizes 

It will be the best and largest agricultural exhibit 
ever given in the state. More cash offered than for- 
merly. The number of classes in all departments 
have been increased. 

Live Stock Exhibit 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes have 
been added in the cattle and swine departments. 
Full classitication for 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. 

The increased interest and cash offered in this de- 
partment promises one of the Best Poultry Exhibits 
ever held in the state, 

The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year, 
Special care will be given to locating the machinery 
exhibit in advantageous positions. 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as more classes than for- 
merly have been added, bringing it up to date, To 
appreciate the additions made, a copy of the prize 
list should be secured at once. 
Farm Produce 
will be one of the most interesting exhibits of the 
fair, owing to the large increase in classes. An 
exceptionally fine display may be expected. 
Dairy Exhibit. 

More money than ever will be offered in this de- 
partment. Several new classes in cheese have been 
added, insuring a larger exhibit than the fine one of 
last year. 

Fruit and Flowers ; 
will interest everybody, as an unusually fine display 
will be seen this year. New classes have been added 
in this department. 

Entries in the Live Stock Departments close Aug 
§, all other departments Aug 31, excepting machin- 
ery, which close on Sept 7. Send for prize list, 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N Y. 

The New York Commission for the St Louis 
Exposition will pay transportation charges to St 
Louis, and return, on all Cattle, Sheep and Swine, 
owned in New York state, and awarded first pre- 
mium at the New York state fair, to be held at 
Syracuse, the week beginning Sept 7, 1903. 
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FOUR- TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


Every issue of the magazine is beautifully 
illustrated and contains one hundred and 
twenty or more pages, each one of which 
is of human interest. 

The scope and character of the magazine 
isindicated by each month’s Table of Con- 
tents, which includes a dozen articles upon 
the Places, Peoples and Objects of all 
countries, with Nature-Studies, and other 
articles upon topics of general value and 
interest. 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room 171, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
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Wedesire to secure a number of good agents for the 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay to 
theright men. Residentsof the respective states pre- 
f When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SIMPLE 
TRIMMING - 


Sx, BY 
‘a Sn, AGNLS WANA 


Among the different varieties of knit- 
ted lace, that of a plain strip of knitting, 
bordered by a more or less elaborate 
edge in crochet, has claims upon the 
attention. It is very convenient for 
uncerwear, because of the ease with 
which pieces of the required length are 
completed, but its chief advantage— 
from a busy woman’s point of view— 
is the simplicity of its manufacture. 
It is so convenient to pick up at odd 





EDGING NO 1. 


moments, and without any counting of 
stitches to form a pattern, pursue the 
even tenor of plain knitting; and each 
knitter can use her individual taste for 
the crocheted edge which borders it. 

Two of the simplest styles are here 
shown. Both are details of nightgown 
collars, Knitted on medium sized steel 
needles with No 50 crochet cotton; and 
both have a delicate lace-like effect, 
although in the reproduction the knitted 
stitches have a somewhat irregular 
stiffness. 

For the first pattern, cast on 16 
stitches, and knit back and forth per- 
fectly plain until of the required length, 
always slipping the first stitch. 

Then one row of s e all around the 
piece, followed at the ends and across 
the bottom by 4 ch into every second 
stitch of the s ec. 

For the 3d and 4th rows, 4 ch into 
each loop of the preceding row, and for 
the fifth and last row, shells of 6 dc 
into every 2d loop of the 4th row. 

This lace is slightly gathered at the 
top by a thread drawn through each 


sAenes 
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EDGING NO 2, 


s c before sewing it to the 
band. 

For the second, cast on 30 stitches 
and Knit back and forth, as before, for 
16 rows. 

Then slip and bind off 20 stitches, and 
knit the remaining 10 for a length of 
about 12 inches. 

Then take up 20 stitches and again 
knit 16 rows. 

Finish with a row of s ec in each 
Stitch of the knitting all around, with 
# second row around all but the neck. 

For the 8d row *1 long loop in Ist s ec, 
a second loop in 2d s e, and a third 
loop in 8d s ¢, keeping all 3 loops on 
the needle; draw thread through all 
three and fasten with a single ch. 

Repeat from *, making, of course, ex- 
tra stitches at the corners of the square 
,onts. 

Like No 1, 
enough to lie 
a thread run 
tre top, 


narrow 


this is gathered just 
smoothly in place, by 
through the s e’s at 


To Preserve Shoe Soles—Melt to- 
gether tallow and resin in the propor- 
tion of one part resin to two of tallow, 
and apply hot to the soles, as much as 
they will absorb. This I have found 
Keeps out water and makes the soles 
last much longer.—[R. E. Merryman. 


That Little Piece of Tin. 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 


I had just been introduced to Myra 
Rogers, and having heard that she was 
painting, was joyful to think that now 
I was making the acquaintance of a 
kindred spirit. 

It was not long before I asked if she 
wouldn't show me some of her paint- 
ing. She stared at me in surprise a 
moment, then with a twinkle in her 
eyes answered, “Oh, yes, with pleasure. 
Just step into the dining room.” There 
she pointed to the woodwork, but no- 
ticing my crestfallen countenance, she 
became serious at once. 

“Oh, now I can see you are so dis- 
appointed,” she exclaimed, “you are 
such a good artist, but I can only just 
‘paint,’’’ pointing to little splashes of 
cream white enamel paint on the deli- 
cately tinted walls, where the kalsomin- 
ing joined the woodwork, “and I can’t 
even do that right. I’m so provoked 
about those splashes. Now I'll have a 
great fuss to get them off.”’ 

“I notice, though, that you have only 
done a little bit,” I answered. 

“Yes, I stopped short when I saw 
what sorry work I was going to make 
of it,’’ she replied. 

“Well, although I do paint pictures 
after a fashion,”’ I continued, ‘I can do 
your style of painting too, and with- 
out splashing the paint over or daub- 
ing.” 

“Oh, do tell me how,” she begged. 

“It’s very simple; use a piece of tin. 
I had mine cut at the hardware shop. 
It is 4 by 10 inches in size. As you 
paint it is slipped along the edge of 
the woodwork with the left hand, thus 
protecting the walls from any daubing. 
I saw someone painting a window sash, 
and you know how hard it is not to get 
the paint daubed on the glass, even 
when using a fine brush. This painter 
was using a small piece of tin in the 
way I just mentioned.” 


——-_ 


Some Real Relishes. 
MRS W. H. J. 

Green Tomato Chili Sauce: To be 
sure, Chili sauce is made with ripe 
tomatoes, but both can be used. Slice 
the green tomatoes and salt down, put- 
ting a weight on them and letting them 
stand until morning. Then rinse in cold 
water to take out the salt, and wash 
out the seeds and bitter juice of the 
green tomato. For 12 tomatoes take 
4 sweet green peppers, 6 Chili peppers, 
1 large onion, 1 cup vinegar, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 of pepper, 2 
of ground allspice, % teaspoon mace, 





1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 of cloves. Chop 
the tomatoes fine, boil 20 minutes; 
strain and press through a sieve. Chop 


the peppers and onions very fine, first 
taking out the seeds of the peppers. 
Boil all together for 10 minutes, add 
spices, then bottle and seal. 

Sweet Green Tomato Pickles: Pare 
and slice 1 pk green tomatoes; add 1 
tablespoon each ground cloves and cin- 
namon, 6 tablespoons ground mustard, 
1 lb brown sugar, 3 or 4 celery tops, 
chopped fine; then add 3 qts vinegar. 
Boil 30 minutes. If the jars are not 
sealed, put in a little horse-radish. 

Cold Catsup: Take 1 pk perfectly 
ripe tomatoes, 2 roots horse-radish, 2 
large onions, 4 ‘stalks celery, 8 green 
peppers, 1 tablespoon black pepper, 2 
oz mustard seed, 1 scant cup salt, 1 
teaspoon ground cloves, 2 teaspoons 
cinnamon, 1 cup sugar, 3 pts best cider 
vinegar. Peel and quarter the toma- 
toes and place in a sieve or colander to 
drain. Then chop the onion, peppers 
and celery fine. Grate the horse-rad- 
ish and thoroughly mix all the ingre- 
dients; then bottle and seal. 


Making Cottage Cheese for Home Use. 
MRS E. O. LEE. 


I make cottage cheese of thick milk, 
which becomes so by souring. It is then 
scalded by setting a pan of it over or 
into a vessel of hot water. Stir fre- 
quently, but gently, so as not to break 
up the curd too fine. When as hot as 
the hand will bear (I do not know how 
many degrees) turn it through a cloth 
strainer placed over another pan. I let 
it stand in the whey until about blood 
warm, then gather up the corners of 
the cloth strainer, and let the whey 
run through, squeezing until quite dry. 
The curd is then mixed with a little 


cream and milk, salted to taste, thor- 
oughly mixed and then formed into 


DOMESTIC MATTERS 


balls or pressed into molds. As soon 
as cold it is ready to eat. 

It should be made moist enough to 
form readily into balls. If too dry, it 
will be crumbly. A little experience is 
a better guide than any description I 
can give. In regard to the scalding, if 
it is not scalded enough, the whey will 
not separate, and the curd will be 
sticky or clammy. If scalded too much, 
the cheese will be crumbly and taste- 


less. There is a point which is just 
right. My hand is the only thermom- 
eter I use. 


—_ 





Plum Butter—Take 1 pk ripe plums, 
% pk sour apples. Seed the plums and 
cook together until soft; mash through 
colander; add 1 lb sugar to 1 qt of fruit; 
cook slowly about 5 hours, stirring to 
keep from sticking. This is delicious, 
not so strong as all plum. Try it and 
you will never make it any other way. 
{Mrs W. H. Johnson. 


Stuffed Tomatoes—Wipe and remove 
a thin slice from the stem end of ripe 
tomatoes. Take out the pulp, insert and 
drain. Sift pulp, add some bits of cold 
meat, chopped fine, and some bread 
crumbs; then season with salt and pep- 
per, and fill the shells heaping full, 
placing bits of butter on top of each. 
Bake about 20 minutes.—[J. M. H. 





Eggs with Nuts—Boil a sufficient 
number of eggs 45 minutes. Cool in ice- 
water, remove shells, and slice length- 
wise. Take out the yolks, mash and 
mix with an equal quantity of chopped 
nuts. Season with celery salt and white 
pepper. Fill the cavities, then join the 
halves, fastening together with wooden 
skewers. Roll in beaten egg, then in 
bread crumbs, and fry a delicate brown 
in deep boiling fat.—[Katherine E. Me- 
gee. 





Omelet a la Spain—Beat the whites 
and yolks of 6 eggs separately, then 
stir together in a bowl and add 6 tea- 
spoons warm water and a little salt. 
Place a lump of butter in the frying 
pan and as soon as smoking hot, pour 
in the eggs. As soon as they begin to 
thicken, add 1 onion, 1 green pepper and 
1 boiled potato, all chopped. Turn the 
omelet carefully, and when done flop 
over onto a warm platter. Serve at 
once.—[E. C. 


Combined with Tomatoes—Season 
with salt and pepper 1 pt cooked to- 
matoes. Stir in 1 cup meat gravy or 
stock, 1 tablespoon butter rubbed 
smooth with the same amount of flour 
and last of all, stir in 2-3 cup stale 
bread crumbs. Put the saucepan where 
the mixture will boil briskly while a 
number of eggs are being broken into 
a dish. Slide the eggs from the dish 
onto the boiling tomatoes. <As_ the 
whites stiffen, prick the yolks with a 
fork, dust lightly with salt and pepper, 
cook a few moments longer and pour 
over slices of buttered toast.—[Anna 
Glenwood. 


A Delicious Pudding—One pint milk, 
2 slices bread, 5 tablespoons sugar, 2 
teaspoons ground cocoa, 1 egg, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Put in a dish the bread, 
sugar and cocoa, then pour over all 1 
teacup boiling water. Let it stand five 
minutes, then with potato masher 
crush it to a smooth pulp. By this time 
it will be cooled off sufficiently to add 
the egg, which has been well beaten, 
while the bread was soaking. Lastly 
stir in the milk and vanilla and put at 
once into a very hot oven and bake 15 
minutes. This makes a pudding large 
enough for four persons. Serve with a 
vanilla sauce or cream, as preferred.— 
(May Myrtle French. 

Unfermented Rolls are the purest 
form of bread and are easily made. 
They are made by mixing any desired 
quantity of whole meal with cold wa- 
ter into a stiff dough, adding salt to 
taste. Mold into pieces size and shape 
of a turkey’s egg, and bake slowly be- 
tween two cake tins for three-fourths 
of an hour. These are sweet and 
wholesome and good for sound teeth.— 
{Mrs E. M. Williams. 


Steamed—Allow 1 egg for each per- 
son. Beat the yolks thoroughly, add- 
ing for each 1 tablespoon of milk, with 
salt as desired. Melt in the double boil- 
er 1 dessertspoon butter and add the 
beaten yolks, stirring slightly. As the 
mixture begins to set, fold in as lightly 
as possible the whites, which you will 





previously have beaten to a stiff froth. 
Do not stir, but raise lightly from the 
sides of the boiler, precisely as in mak- 
ing a creamed omelet. When of a 
smooth, delicate consistency, serve im- 
mediately on slices of hot, crisp toast. 
Edge the dish with triangular bits of 
toast, or with parsley. This will be 
found a delicious and wholesome vari- 
ation from the ordinary fried or baked 
omelet.—[Mary Jabez. 





When shortening cookies with but- 
ter, rub it into the flour, as for pie 
crust; treat lard in ginger snaps the 
same way.—[Minette Freeman. 


-— 
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9067—Girl’s dress, 
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Si) Bie 
9070 — Ladies’ 


Baby’s outfit, in- shirt waist with 
cluding nine dif- yoke, 32, 34, 36, 38 
ferent designs of and 40-inch bust 
dresses, wrappers, 8883—Ladies’ seven 


coats gored skirt, 22, 24, 
Price 26, 28, 30 and 32- 


jackets and 
for infants. 


15 cents. inch waist. 

Price 10 cents each number, except- 
ing Baby’s outfit, which is 15 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, this ot- 


fice. 
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Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 percent better than others. My superior location on 
Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled laborare 
cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel 
Range at aclean saving of $10 to $20. Send for free catalogs 
of all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, 
town orcountry use. CHESTER DBD. CLAPP, 

Practical Stove and Range Man. 235 Summit 8t., Toledo, 0. 























WA re TE i Petal gat 
in every locality 
throughout the United 


States to introduce our 
goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, slong roads, and 
ali conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat- 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and ex penses notte 
exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment to good honest, re 
liable wen. Noexperienceneedful Write for full particulars. 


EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., - Buffalo, N. Y. 











Absolutely cured, Never to return. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
_o__—- '.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 





















A Small Boy’s Troubles. 


M. B. R. 





Churn, churn, churn, churn! 
This is what I’ve got to do, 
Churn, churn, churn, churn, 
the blazin’ summer thro’! 
workin’ this old dash, 


While I'm 
( play; 


ther boys kin go an’ 
Splash, splash, splash, splash! 
ear me churn my life away! 
Up it goes, an’ down it goes— 

’ how slow the time does pass! 
See, down there the other boys, 

ollin’ in the shady grass. 
( rn, churn, churn, churn! 

low much longer will it take? 
V the butter never come?” 

low my hands an’ arms does ache! 

I be glad when I'm a man— 
hen [ guess ‘twill be my turn 
set in the shade an’ rest, fer then 
lll have a boy, an’ he kin churn. 
How I was Fooled by a Bird. 
LLIS Gl MI NSON. 
well remember when I was a lad 
of ten how I was deceived by a turtle 
ve I was climbing an apple tree 
in the cid orchard. W1 well out on 
of the larger limbs among the 
ches, iching for an apple, I was 
<turtled by the rustling of something 
the branches and almost fell out of 
the tree About the Same time my 
knuckles were fanned by the wings of 

turtle dove She had a nest on a 
brunch very close to the apple I was 
after. I was so frightened and 
trembled so much, I forgot about the 

apple, sat down straddle the limb and 
erawled back to the trunk of the tree, 
liding to the ground safely. 

In the meantime the dove had darted 
through the branches to the ground, 
She ‘was fluttering terribly as if severe- 

injured. I thought the poor bird 
had been hurt in some way and tried 
atch it. As 1 came near she tumbled 


fluttered more and more, always 


keeping five to ten feet away from 
eradually luring me from under the 
After I had chased her about 300 
ds she flew swiftly to a tree some 
ince away. T was mystified and 
ld not understand how the bird got 
ll so quickly. 
\fter the evening chores were done, 
I related the incident to my father. He 
~hed heartily and told me the dove 
‘ not been injured at all, but pre- 
nded it had been hurt just to lead 
away from the nest. “She feared 
would injure her young,” he re- 
rked 
But.” I said, “I was not after the 
birds, in faet, did t know there was 
1 nest in the tree I had my eye on 
the big apple and was reaching for it 
when she fluttered and struck my hand 
th her wing.” 
Of course,” father replied, ‘‘the bird 
ot know you did not mean to harm her 
the young ones, but she decided to 
on the safe side and get you away 
from them just as fast and as far as 
could. She knew very well that 
she dropped to the ground and acted 
if she had been injured, you would 
y to catch her. In that way she got 
ul away from the tree and when at 
ife distance, took flight. I am sure 
went back to the youngsters and 
told them how she had fooled you.” 
| never forgot this lesson. Even 
though it was a case of pure decep- 
tion, I always thought that mother bird 
did the right thing to protect the baby 
birdlings in that old apple tree, 
od 
From the Land of Oranges—My 
father has taken this paper for a long 
ime, and likes it very much. [I like to 
read the young folks’ letters. I see no 
hildren’s letters from Cal. We are 
haying now, and have eight men work- 
ng here on the ranch. We have lots 
of land. I was 11 in June and am in 


the fifth grade.—[ Beatrice Crawford, 


California. 
A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
(t (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder disease will 
Write him he will direct them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He makes 
no «charge whatever for the favor.— 


[Adv, 





Around the Table. 


Uncle Abe in Defense of Aunt Susie. 


NAILS OF TRUTH DRIVEN HOME AND 


CLINCHED, 


SOME 


If the editor will allow me, I should 
like to rise and makera few remarks 
in defence of Aunt Susie's’ position. 


During the past 40 years I have been 
brought into contact with many pu- 
pils in our graded public schools, with 
some graduates of high schools, some 
persons who had to get what education 


they have by their own personal study 
without teachers, and with some who 
never attended any “school” but had 
always the advantage of private tutors | 
from their earliest childhood. Leav- 
ing these last out of consideration, as | 
they are not found usually in the ranks 
of the poor, I would like to tell some 
of the results of my observations. 

Many of the graduates of our com- 
mon schools I have found to be poor 
spellers. The most simple words seem 
to them to consist of any simple jum- 
ble of letters. The vocabulary of av- 
erage boys or girls is so limited that 
they are to be pitied. They are volu- 
ble enough, but notice how they are 
obliged to use slang to express an idea. 
Their vocabulary is large in that. 
Terms used in ball games, horse rac- 
ing, card playing, gambling and more 
recently in golf playing, have to be 
drawn upon to describe an event. What 
these young people write for composi- 
tions, [I do not know. Evidently their 
teachers find the work of making their 
pupils perfect in English impossible, 01 
else the “system” in vogue will not 
allow liberty of instruction. 


Another thing I have observed is the 


FOR EVERYBODY 





little practical knowledge of arithmetic 
on the part of many of these graduates. 
They may be skillful in the examples 
at school, but little memorandum 
slip from the grocery story is an enig- 
ma to them. They may be well ad- 
vanced in geometery and algebra, but 
will it not puzzle many of our girls to | 
find how many yards of Brussels car- 
peting it will take to cover a floor, or 
rack the brains of the boys to learn 
for themselves how many bushels of 
potatoes a certain bin will hold? What 
do these young people read? Sit near 
them in an electric car and overhear 


What do they think of thei: 
Keep on listening and you 


them tell. 
teachers? 


will soon know. I have known one of 
the most refined of men, gentle, schol- 
arly, one of the best of teachers, re- 
ferred to by one of his pupils as “old 
stick-in-the-mud." This pupil was said 
to be one of the “‘smartest’’ young men 


in the school. “‘Smartness” is often ap- 
plied to flippancy and impertinence and 
many to think that is the way to 
be “smart.” 

A young woman was in our counting 
room one time doing bookKeeping. One 
day we were doing some work together, 
when I saw that she might improve in 
her manner of writing figures. I 
showed her how they should be made 
to be correct. Then I showed her the 
etiquet of folding business letters, bills, 


seem 


etc, also of addressing the envelopes 
according to the correct form of count- 
ing rooms. Said she in mingled grief 
and surprise: ‘‘Why don’t our teach- 
ers tell us these things in school?” I 
did not dare answer that I sometimes 
thought it was because a good many of 
the teachers themselves did not know. 
Now, Janet Alexander, wouldn’t it be 
a good idea to practice the pupils a 
little in spelling, penmanship, the art 
of reading, etc, even if the doings of 
ancient Greeks and Romans remained 
in the dead past for a while? One ad- 
vantage the old district schools had 
over the present system was that the 


younger uppils would overhear the old- 
er and more advanced pupils recite 
This often spurred the younger to am- 


bitious efforts. 
These remarks are not for the 
country school only. All the ex- 


amples I have quoted are of city pu- 
pils. I was talking one time with a 
lady teacher in a high school. Said 
she: “It has long been a great ques- 
tion with me how to increase and im- 
prove the vocabulary of the pupils. It 
is evident that the only way it can be 
improved, they are unable or unwilling 


to adopt—that is, the reading only of 
the best authors and seeking the society 
of well-read and well-spoken people. 
What few newspapers they read yvitiate 
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their style, and dime novels make it ficing teachers, but more than one town 
worse. I have been next to discouraged has put a fool upon the school com- 


about it, for I do not know what to do. mittee.—[Uncle Abe. 


Among themselves, they drift naturally -> — . . 
into slang in describing anything, for True Womanhood—I am far from 


agreeing with Dispatcher in regard to 
the woman’s suffrage question. True 


the use of cor- 
seem forced to 


they are so lacking in 
rect English that they 








use street words.” womanhood consists in the love of home 
Do not think me carping and churl- and motherhood. I am the mother of 
ish in my remarks. [I state only facts two little baby boys and therefore am 
which I have met. I have seen many competent to speak. It seems a great 
young persons of a sweet, refined na- privilege to me to feel that the influ- 
ture who sought to avoid slang. [ ence I am able to exert over these lit- 
could see that they would make fine tle lives may cause the after years to 
conversationalists as soon as they leave the world a little better than it 
should acquire a fund of information would have been. Does not such a ecu- 
and had attained self-confidence. reer, dear reader, offer more glory and 
Schools are indispensable, but do not satisfaction than presiding at town 
let us think that they cannot be im- -meetings and lowering respect for our 
proved. Give praise to our self-sacri- sex in so doing?—[A Happy Mother. 
st HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 
P inkil\ CO 8) en tes Caan tenet Meee 
al ey . FREE ted. Splend d peal, Over 52,000 patients. Good 
Chills references. (** Reliefs”’ or change of elimate ex nnet 
(PERRY DAVIS’) eure.) Write for BOOK J FREER, ots reports of many 
interesting cases. Address DDR. H AYES. Buffalo, N.Y. 

















SSE FGRNE co. 


Getting Ready for Fall 


Our importations trom abroad of New Autumn Silks and 
Dress Goods now arriving. Many styles are exclusive with this 
store. Will be glad to send samples on application. 

We will have a great Blanket Sale, August 15th, at the 
saving of 2§ per cent to people who buy blankets during this sale. 

Genuine Irish Linen Handkerchiets, hand-embroiderered, 
openwork initial, at 10c each. This is worth while investigating. 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., 
DEPT E. H. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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We will sell you the best range or stove in the world— “THE KALAMAZOO” 
—direct from our factory at lowest factory pricesona .« 


‘360 DAYS APPROVAL TEST 


backed by a $20,000 bank bond. If your purchase proves unsatisfactory in any way, 
return it to us at our expense and your money will be refunded. Isn't that fair? 
"t buy until you have inv our special proposition. Send for FREE catalogue No. [99 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, MFRS,, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
We pay the freight. 4// owe Cook Stoves and Ranges have our patent oven thermometer. 











weg NOWING that the readers of this 
K journal will not only be interested 
we in, but be greatly benefited by, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, we have con- 
cluded arrangements with its publishers 
whereby our readers can secure it in 
connection -with our journal, at a very 
low price for the two. 


Good Housekeeping 


An lilustrated Magazine for All the Family 


Wonderful 
Clubbing 
Combina- 
tion 


is a “ homey” magazine—original, bright 
and full of good cheer. It has a distinct 
flavor, which fascinates and yet helps 
every member cf the family—father, 
mother, daughter, Its growth is 
phenomenal yet stable—over 500,000 
regular readers every month, At least 
160 pages each issue—finely illustrated 
by leading artists. 


Send Us Only $1.50 


The regular price of Goon HOUSEKEEP- 
ING is One Dollar per year, which is also 
the price of this journal. Through a 
special arrangement, however, with its 
publishers our readers can secure Goop 
HousEKEEPING in connection with this 
journal, both one year, either new or 
renewal, for only $1.50. 


Orange Judd Company, 
Publishers 


New York 
52 Lafayette Place 


son. 











Chicago 


Springfield, Mass 
Marquette Bldg 


Homestead Bldg 
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niticwenn @ At Spreads Manure, 


Star Mp ee, wet, dry, lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn 
stalks, etc., better than it can possibly be done 
by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc, 


THE IMPROVED 
Manure 


= Kemp Spreader 


will save more hard labor, more edna, more mone and bring about better results than any other machine that can be em- 
ployed onthe farm. Ittreblesthe value of even ecmall amount o! manure. Itisthe only thing that = ——— Pp 
dress wheat in the spring, meadow lands, pastures, etc. Can be hauled onto | land easily and without injury to lan 
as wheels have broadtires. Can be turned on the ground it stands on, as front wheels turn entirely under. Itis strong and 
durably made of good material and with ordinary care will last indefinitely. Greatly improved for 1903, Send for new il- 
lustrated catalogue and **How to Grow Big Crops"’—Free. Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure 
Spreader is made by us and the patents thereon have been fully sustained by a recent decision of the U. S. Circuit Court. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N, Y¥. 



















































































represent more gun for the money than any mailing. 
other firearm on the market. ; ; 

They are made to shoot hard and to last — a mgpeesbo Silo eon 
homas Shaw, roftessor anima nusbanadry ¢ 

Wf tj UY, a life-time. Your dealer sells them. the’ university of slinnesota "How to cultivate 

iif Mf f Catalog free om request. ° — ye ‘- how * po — a! a kag Bae 
.] 0 Sliage. e ewes anc os Valuable oO a 

Hifi Hf Up dqoneg, 0 Broadway, THE REMINGTON ARMS C0., Ilion, N.Y. Scie for tos duiwnan. it tells all about growing 

Y, 














t/|/ Wita w York. and feeding all kinds of soiling crops that have 
been found useful in any part of the United States 
$$ or Canada—climate and soil to which they are 


w adapted, rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. 
sits ” So Says Secretary Wilson | Also about building and ¢ silos, what to use 
™ Millions for Farmers U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture | 2nd how to fill and f Illustrated, 164 


eee, «GE GO CD Ricncccccnccsccccceccccscses $1.50 


Exhaustive tests prove Filler and Wrapper 
EXAS that the finest grade can be grown in East Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 
of... Texas on line of the 
How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them, By 
OBACCO SOUTHERN PACIFIC Thomas Shaw soon forage cTops other than 
grasses will be grow : sea to sea, This new 
Soils and Climate similar to famous Vuelta Abajo District = 2 lean” Waar Oe ean 
of Pinar del Rio, Cuba about it just \ at has been done, how it was 
Write for Full Information to T. J, ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, Houston, Tex. | done and how any and every farmer can do like- 
practical, Illustrated 287 pages 5x7 inches. 
SIME. asosscces SOene eh aspeeene Stecon eReeKeeRe ene $1.00 














Best Cu trers | B ENAO T FY yoy Hedges, Windbreaks, ‘Ghelters and 


w Ensilage and Dry Fodder because of their rapid 
. rk, smooth, easy running and light power to _ STANDS 


Operate, are 


By EE. P. Pe 1. \ treatise on the planting 
growth and t of hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburba mes It gives accurate direc- 
tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how ) 
treat them; and es concerning windbreaks 
and shelters, It ies the whole art of making 
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BY a delightful home, ing directions for nooks and 
ITSELF balconies for bird « nite ire and for human comfort. 
Illustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth...... $0.50 


| for wood 


| threshing Forest Planting 
igus 4y H.- Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on 





7 shop work, 
THE Beforebuy- 
CUTTERS ing, write 
WHICH DO for Catalog 
MOST ; «< E 


the care of woodlands and the restoration of the 
denuded timber lands on plains and mountains, full 
instructions being given for forest planting of our 
various kinds of soil and subsoil whether on moun- 







of works. on the culture of the hardy grapes, with 
full directions for all departments of propagation, 


3 tain or valley. Illustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 inches, 
Lata |g ; a. oi Ngai oaeete ln aaay oe pir tic oe pean $1.50 
: ' . LEAST | § ; 
— row | Abonagrenscnine | Grape Culturist 
: ——- Westminster Station, Vt By A. 8S, Fuller. This is one of the very best 
The Gale-Baldwin 





culture, etc, with 150 excellent engravings, iilus- 


and Baldwin Cutters trating planting, training, grafting, etc. 282 pag 3. 


| 
i 
5x7 inches. OE sc cccncvssescescecescosessecasceseGi 
They cut feed in four lengths and elevate any height, | and FERTILIZER - - — 
straicht away or aside, and do not clog. Strong self- 
feed with safety devices to preclude all accidents. | Asparagus 
Various sizes for hand and power. Study them and > By F. M, Hexamer, This is the first book pub- 
| 


ou will Know why they are superior to all others, > ¢ hich e evote o 
Ask for catalog. ‘ : The YORK FORCE FEED DRILL com. ee bine rece os r BR enagrse ly. — Poa 
=~ lightness with strength. Most complete drill 8 : 


“4 om market, It is a practical and reliable treatise on 
Ghe Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. | § made. So ceneten WATE Sp Geeees ae ee er. Boxes tho saving ef the ceod, talsing @f the planta, selec 














Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. | “= peg Guaranteed tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva 
| regulates tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, market 

quantity ing, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungous 

of seed diseases and every requirement to successful aspar- 

or fer- agus culture, special emphasis being given to ihe 





importance of asparagus as a farm and mone 
crop. Illustrated, 174 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 
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38 styles and sizes. —- Cabbage, Cauliflower 
larity. And Allied Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest. By 
w eight, Cc. L. Allen. A-;practical treatise on the various 


Only 700 Ibs. 


Work fastest, bales are tightest and shapellest. Load Agents Wanted. 
st advantage. Balers that endure, insure safety and facilitate Write for Catalogue. 


types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Srussels sprouts, kale, collards and kobl-rabi It 
first treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation 














pee 4 ,- el and wood frames, horse and steam powers. Eli catalog free. THE HENCH & DROMGOLD co., — ee? ER pertaining ; to the entire 
Getting Plow Gon 1118 Hompshire St.» Cuiney, It Mfrs, York on Ne hg eh 
« . a re 





raising is probably the most authoritative treatise 
on this subject ever published, Insects and fungi 
attacking this class of vegetables are given due 


0 Many A les attention, Illustrated. 126 pages, 5x7 inches 
4 pp MD scnacuda cetnbinnndsibheDbsekaditndadiniude baoun $0.50 
ow. many A arrel of 

Cider? No matter;it will The Hop 


take less if you usea 
HYDRAU ULIC Safe, Strong and Efficient. Guts and Shreds ite culture and care, marke ting and manufacture. 
by erbert Myrick, A _ practical handbook on the 
CIDER PRESS all kinds of Dry most approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
prt at and Green Fodder | curing and selling hops, and on the use and manu- 
urer and will keep longer, and elevates it to any de- facture of hops. It takes up every detail from 
on’t buy until you get our catalogue, sired height through a peng the soil and laying out the yard, to 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, pucumatic Tuss. | {Uring and selling the crop. Illustrated. 300 pages, 
8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie, No sprocket, no link belt, no 5x7 inches. Bound in cloth and gold............. $1. 50 
elevator ouckets,web, slata,etc. 
Saves power, breakage end Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
annoyance. ft cuts various 2 
lengths; any capacity you want. Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the 
* Call at your dealer’s and ex- | Natural history and origin of the name of turkeys; 
|e amine it or write us for circu- | the various breeds, the best methods to insure suc- 
as h eae want ay be pees ~ lars and descriptive matter,&c. | cess in the business of turkey growing. With 
Hf ey arethe cheapes est, and preserve . | essays from Paw turkey growers in different 
wile. Hh the silage better than all others. Thereare Joseph Dick Agricultural Wks., Box 24, Canton, Ohio parts of the United States and Canada. Iiustrated, 


no angles or corners to admit the rir and he . 
la o hogan te meld eb sek, We make Gham tm 14 pages. Sx7 inches. Cloth........cccccccccsccccs 
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conn four styles and 200 sizes. Made of Cypress, White 


0S BE ioe rt Soi Tong and up to Te ORANGE JUDD COMDAN 
0 SR ea WIRE=: “tong and up. qa M 7, P ublishers, 
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W= WU fh Ma eto. Send for Book on Silos and Easilage. Mall 


Ti HARDER MFG. ©O., Cobjestit, N. Y. {ars and FREH 100 AUR CAT 


CARROLLIRON Wks.caicago | 52 Lafayelie Place. New York, 














Seasonable Farm Books 


We present, herewith, a short list of standard 
agricultural books. We have an authoritative 
book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 
which are practical books by practical men, whose 
mames are assurance of the value of their con- 
tributions. These works are to-day at the very 
head of literature in their respective fields, and 
: their reputation for comprehensiveness and ac. 
curacy is widely known. 


—d, -_ scriptions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 
agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 


rls — to our Portrait Catalog, which is yours for the 
a asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 


For particulars, de- 


Landscape Gardening 








By F. A Ww augh, professor il. 

Ve A treati riu- 

loor art; wirese 

tions for their appl ication )- 

lems of gardening Every paragraph is short 3 

ind to the point, giving perfect learness to tig 

discussions at all points, In spite of the na ral 

difti ty f abstract principles the 4 
mat ly plain, even to the ir 

ri¢ rated, ; 7 





Irrigation Farming 




















sy Lucius M. Wilcox A har abot ‘ik for the prac- 
tical application of water in t product 
crops rhe most complete n the 3 
ever published, New edition enlarged d 
rewritten Illustrated, Over yes. 5x7 ir % 
TI. dddbensesduvecverac ° ° ) 
Ornamental Gastenine for Americans 

- I ; A, Long, land 2 A a- 
ti on beautifying homes tricts and 
terie A plain and 1 1 i 
illustrat und instr sat 
may be 1 lily f x 
Cloth 
The Propagation of Plants 

By At lrew Ss It r I 7 wit 
ous engravings An eminent t t and 
work, b> ibing the proces f i 
crossing and also the mar lifferent n 
which iltivated plants ma propagate 
multiplied, 350 pages 5x7 inches Cloth.. ) 
Ginseng 

Its C litivation Harvestir g Market ng at 1 M 
ket Value. By Maurice G. Kains. It discus 
a practical way how to begin with eit se 
roots, soil, climate and location, preparation I 
ing and maintenance of the beds, artif al proy 
tion, manures, enemies, selectio market and r 
Improvement, preparation for le, and the protits 
that may be expected New edition, Revised and 
enlarged. Protusely illustrated 5x7 inches, 
Cloth .. a oveeee QO 50 


Insects and Insecticides 


ty Clarence M.- Weed, D Sc, professor of ento- 
d 








mology a zoology, New Hampshire ollege of 
agriculture, A practical manual neerning nox ' 
insects and methods of preventing their injuries, 
a pages with many illtistrations, 5x7 inche 
re ; , ata sieeencenseca $1. & 


eatene Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske, A treatise on poultry 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and thew 
1 


proper loc ation coops, ad ms and special 

struction all practical) in design, and reasona 

in’ cost Over 100 illustrations, 135 pages, 
ches. Cloth.. 


Pealiry Appliances and Handicraft 








Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated descript 3 
of a great variety and styles of the best homemade 
nests roosts, windows, ranitl it | in ibators and 
brooders, feeding and watering appliance et etc 
Over 100 illustrations Over 125 pages, ox? in 
TOU. a0scksennnecoudscdes « $0,908 
Money in Poultry Record Book | 

This book is the one used in the famous American 
Ag sriculturist poultry conte and has been 
proved ar perfected as a result of that contes 
hese ords have 1 adapted t re iin ¢ 
year, an » begin n t 4 pages 6x9 
inches, P aper a - $0, 25 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most i- 
plete and comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed 


ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged The hapters which 3 


has written on the more inv ‘lved features of 1 
subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward setting at rest the wil 

speculative views cherished with reference to thes 
questions The striking originality in the treatment 
of the subject is no less conspicuous than the su 
perb order and regular sequence of thought from the 
beginning to the end of the book The book is 
intended to meet the needs of all persons interested 
in the breeding and rearing of live stock. Illu 
trated, 4105 pages 5x7? inches, Cloth..........$1.50 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards 
of excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, she 
and swine in America. The accepted text- book in 
colleges, and the authority for farmers and breeders. 
Illustrated, 371 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth....$1.0 


Marqvette Building, Chicago 








